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A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


One of the basic purposes of our military occupation of Germany is to effect 
a change in some of the fundamental cultural and social institutions of the German 
people. By the Potsdam Agreement, the United S:ates accepted an obligation to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a democratic 
basis leading to the eventual peaceful cooperation in international life by Germany, 
and to so control German education as to make possible the successful develop- 
ment of democratic ideas. 

More than two years ago it was recognized that an effective reeducation of the 
German people would have to be made an integral part of the plans for their 
economic rehabilitation. The long-range policy statement released in August, 1946 
declared “that the cultural and moral reeducation of the nation must be related 
to policies calculated to restore the stability of a peaceful German economy.” 

In keeping with this policy, Germany was included in the Marshall Plan for 
the Economic Reconstruction of Europe. The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, resulting from the leadership of the United States in economic affairs, is 

already functioning. A great step forward has been taken to restore the stability of 
the German economy. The entire American public is contributing through our 
system of taxation to the ECA and to the economic rehabilitation of Germany. 

A comparable nationwide cooperation of the American public is needed to 
reconstruct the political and cultural life of Germany on a basis which will 
foster democratic ideas and promote peace in Europe—and in the world. How 
can this general public support and cooperation be enlisted? It is a problem to 
which our educational leaders must find a solution. 

The United States Education Mission to Germany, reporting in October, 1946 
to the Department of State, recommended that a volunteer body be set up to co- 
ordinate the work of individuals and private organizations in educational aid to 
Germany. This coordinating body, Commission for Educational and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Occupied Countries, (744 Jackson Place, ‘Washington, D. C.), has re- 
cently been authorized and is ready to serve as a clearing house of information, 
and to coordinate the activities of individuals and organizations wishing to con- 
tribute to the development of the democratic spirit in the occupied areas. 

In some communities the educators have already begun to direct the local 
efforts to send cultural aid to these countries. Books anc mavzazines have been 
donated; funds have been raised to offer scholarships to foreign s‘udents; some 
German and Austrian schools have been adopted by American schoo!s. This type 
of aid must be extended. The help of all communities should be enlisted to con- 
tribute to the attainment of the educational objectives of our government in Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea. Our educators, however, must take the lead. 
They must stimulate the interest of the public in the program. The goal to be at- 
tained is of supreme importance, not only to the people of the occupied coun‘ries, 
but to ourselves and to the world.—L. P. Irvin, chief, Education and Religion 
Policy Section, Reorientation Branch, U. S. Army. 
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Rebuilding the German 
Educational System 











MILDRED ENGLISH 


Mildred English writes from first-hand experience of the magnitude 
of the problems facing Germany in setting up a reform program after 
Nazi isolation of the country from educational advancement for over 
a decade. Miss English is now acting chairman of the Division of 
Teacher Education, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


THE RE-EDUCATION of the people 
is the major task in Germany today. 
This involves the educational reorienta- 
tion of German youth and teachers. The 
Potsdam Agreement states, “German 
education shall be so controlled as to 
eliminate completely Nazi and militarist 
coctrines and to make possible the suc- 
cessful development of democratic 
ideas.” America’s stake in German edu- 
cation, then, in a broad sense, is the 
protection of democracy from those 
forces that threaten the rights of man; 
and calls for a new, peaceloving, 
democratic nation in Germany. This 
aim affects the reform of the educa- 
tional program on all levels. 

At the time U.S. Occupation Au- 
thorities took control in the U.S. Zone 
of Germany the educational program 
and all means for carrying on the 
schools had disintegrated. One-fifth of 
all school rooms had been destroyed; 
another one-fifth had been badly cam- 
aged. The teaching personnel had to 
be screened to eliminate active Nazis. 
Libraries and textbooks had to be 
cleared of writings aimed at upholding 
and inculcating the Nazi ideology. 
Universities and teachers colleges were 
unable to open because of the lack of 
adequate buildings, library facilities, and 
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teaching personnel. And children were 
roaming the streets. 


A Drastic Teacher Shortage 


Approximately seventy percent of all 
elementary school teachers were dis- 
missed under the denazification pro- 
gram. Of the remaining thirty percent, 
this majority were in the upper age 
brackets—fifty-six to fifty-nine years of 
age. 

The schools were re-opened on a 
part-time basis in October 1945. Only 
15,000 teachers were available; 50,000 
were needed. Emergency training for 
teachers and for recruiting teachers 
from other professions was necessary. 

Emergency textbooks had to be 
printed and made available. U.S. policy, 
as announced, stated that “American 
textbooks and American teachers would 
not be put in the schools of the oc- 
cupied areas.” From the beginning, 
then, the problem of securing an ade- 
quate supply of textbooks has involved 
assisting the Germans in the work of 
preparing new ones. 


An Encouraging Beginning 

To aid in this work the American 
military authorities have established 
curriculum and textbook writing centers 
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in Berlin and in the Laender (states) in 
the U.S. Zone. Similar centers or 
“source libraries” have been set up in 
the British Zone. In these centers have 
been collected sample textbooks, refer- 
ence books, dictionaries, anthologies of 
American literature and poetry, books 
on government and history, professional 
magazines, yearbooks, research bulletins, 
films, slides, maps, and other teaching 
aids for all levels, elementary school 
through university. Similar collections 
have been secured from England, 
Switzerland, France, and other FEuro- 
pean countries. Many of these books 
must be translated before they can be 
readily usable, and this takes time. 

German teachers and textbook writers 
are using the centers for school and 
curriculum reorganization planning and 
study. It is felt by American educa- 
tors on Military Government staff that 
the centers offer a most effective means 
of influencing and directing the educa- 
tional program in the German states. 

A major problem in connection with 
supplying schools with textbooks is the 
lack of paper to print sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the needs of the schools. 
If paper allocations are met, by fall all 
elementary schools will be supplied with 
readers and arithmetics. It is hoped 
sixteen million textbooks will be printed 
in 1940. Little is yet available for teach- 
ers colleges and universities. 


Help Them Educate Themselves 


American Military Government au- 
thorities have accepted the fundamental 
thesis that the occupying powers can- 
not re-educate the Germans. That they 
must do for themselves. Military Gov- 
ernment officials have been concerned 
with finding capable, willing German 
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leaders, advising with them on steps to 
be taken in educational reform; in the 
selection of teachers with a high degree 
of positive, moral, democratic traits and 
in training these teachers in the best 
German traditions of education for the 
development of individual personnel. 

While the work of Military Govern- 
ment, in the beginning, was necessarily 
of a negative nature, positive, progres- 
sive direction of the educational reform 
program is now receiving attention. 
An educational policy has been de- 
veloped and the reorganization of the 
primary and secondary schools along 
democratic lines is now under way in 
all states of the U.S. Zone. The trend 
seems to be to extend the four-year 
Grundschule to a six-year common 
elementary school, followed by a three- 
year Mittelschule (middle school), and 
three years of additional secondary 
education following that. 

At least ninety-nine and one-half per- 
cent of the children of compulsory 
school age are in school on a half-time 
schedule. Eighteen institutions of uni- 
versity rank are open, with an enroll- 
ment of 50,000, almost twice the normal 
number for this section of Germany. 
As an emergency measure forty teacher 
training institutions were opened, and 
approximately 20,000 new teachers have 
been trained in addition to those re- 
cruited from other professions and 
sources, The denazification program is 
about completed and some teachers are 
going back into the schools as the 
denazification courts have passed on 
them individually. Steps are now being 
taken by German leaders, with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Military Gov- 
ernment educational staff members, to 
consolidate teacher training insitutions 
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and to put all training on the univer- 
sity level. /t will take ten to fifteen years 
to train an adequate number of teachers 
for German schools. 


The Machinery for Reform 

As the work of school reform is car- 
ried forward, Military Government of- 
ficials are attempting to guide the Ger- 
mans in democratic planning and in 
ways of working. The plan of organiz- 
ing for work on school reform in the 
German Laender usually calls for a gen- 
eral committee made up of representa- 
tives from all groups in the Land— 
church, political parties, all levels of the 
educational system, labor unions, etc. 


The general committee develops policy ; 


and reviews reports submitted by sub- 
committees, recommends measures to be 
presented to the Landtag (legislative 
body) to be passed as laws putting 
into effect the reforms agreed upon. 
From such a committee in one state, 
composed of one hundred members of 
representative people of the Land, a 
statement was made as to the purpose 
of the common school—“to educate for 
tolerance, international understanding 
and reconciliation, that is, for real 
democracy”—which indicates the think- 
ing of this policymaking group. 
Sub-committees work on different 
phases and subjects. Reports are sub- 
mitted to the American staff in the 
Land. The officer in the subject area 
represented by the report studies it care- 
fully, presents it to the entire education 
staff for discussion, then a summary of 
criticisms and suggestions is made and 
sent back with the report to the Ger- 
man Committee for further study and 
revision. Military Government does not 
tell the Germans what to do, but may 
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disapprove and ask that the proposals be 
studied, revised, and resubmitted. Re- 
ports of these sub-committees go to the 
general committee for consideration. 
The General Committee then recom- 
mends the laws to be passed to put the 
proposed reforms into operation. 

Such study and planning with Ger- 
man committees is considered an effec- 
tive means of in-service training for 
school leaders and teachers. With 
limited American personnel it is dif- 
ficult to work with all committees as 
often as is desirable. One way this 
problem has been met is by bringing in 
consultants for periods of three months 
to work with committees, groups, and 
institutions on such problems as de- 
veloping the curriculum in the social 
studies, planning and writing textbooks, 
developing educational films and radio 
programs, and testing. 


Democratic Principles Set Up 

In the school reform plans, Military 
Government is insisting on equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all children. 
This means the elimination of the 
dualism which is traditional; the train- 
ing of elementary teachers on univer- 
sity level, and curriculum changes on all 
levels, elementary through the univer- 
sity. School reforms will receive Mili- 
tary Government approval only if they 
take a reasonably forward step in line 
with the principles laid down by USS. 
leaders. These are: equal educational 
opportunity for all; all teacher educa- 
tion on the university level; the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive educa- 
tional system to serve all youth; the 
abolishing of the traditional two-track 
system under which only seven percent 
to ten percent of the youth, the eco- 








nomically or socially favored, had a 
chance to get a higher education; 
emphasis to be placed on ecucation for 
civic responsibility and a democratic 
way of life through content of the 
curriculum, textbooks, teaching aids, 
and the organization of the school. 


Activate the Exchange Program 

Nazi officials cut off educational in- 
formation from the outside world for 
over a decade, and the Germans were 
in a sort of isolation ward, their culture 
twisted into an evil kind. An army of 
occupation finds it difficult to exemplify 
a democratic way of life to a conquered 
pepe. Those responsible for directing 
the ecucational program believe the best 
interpretation will come through ex- 
change of educational personnel be- 
tween Germany and the democratic 
countries. German teachers are eager to 
get in touch with educational move- 
ments in other countries. This may be 
accomplished, also, through exchange 
of professional books and magazines, 
ecucational films, radio programs, and 
correspondence. 

It is important, also, that the best 
educational leaders from America be 
sent to Germany. A widespread ex- 
change program of persons and of edu- 
cational materials, it is believed, will 
prove a most effective method of pre- 
senting democratic ideals to the German 
people. German teachers, students, 
leaders, have been sent to England, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and to the United 
States for periods of study. Assurance 
must be given, as part of the approval by 
the German authorities, that such an ex- 
change person will be considered ‘ 
leave” from the post held and, uvon his 
return to Germany, will be given an 
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opportunity to use his knowledge and 
experience gained from the period of 
study in improving the German edu- 
cational program ox which he is a part. 

Much more needs to be cone in this 
phase of the program. The exchange of 
persons program is merely in its initial 
stages. Colleges, organizations of teach- 
ers, Civic organizations, can make no 
more important contribution to the pro- 
gram of the re-education of the German 
people than by making it possible to 
bring a German teacher to this country 
for a period of study. It is difficult to 
get a feeling for the democratic w ay of 
life by reading and study. It is only by 
living and w orking democratically that 
a true understanding and appreciation of 
democracy may be gained. 

American educational consultants, 
working with German teachers and 
leaders in groups and in educational in- 
stitutions, have been able to give stimula- 
tion and advice, a fresh outlook to Ger- 
man leaders as they devote their best 
energies to the task of rebuilding the 
German educational system. 


Prime Factors Affecting Reform 


Some problems affecting the progress 
of the educational reform in Germany 
are: 


Four-power control—four different sys- 
tems of education. 

Economic conditiors—problem of secur- 
ing food, shelter and clothing. These prob- 
lems loom so large they overshadow every 
other consideration. 

Refugees—approximately two million of 
them, to be provided for. 

The occupation—the efforts made by the 
occupying authorities to rebuild and make 
democratic the German nation. 

Tra4ition—an old country, and most of 
the teachers and leaders are o!d people. 
It will take time to change them. 
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Tools—books, library facilities, films, 
teachers, buildings, equipment. 

The tense political situation—in which 
the Germans must live from day to day. 
They constantly are faced with the ques- 
tion, “What does the future hold for my 
country?” The German feels himself a 
pawn in which the West would make him 
a democrat, the East would make him a 
communist, while he wants to return to 
“the old days of being a true German.” 


Vast Scope of the Work Ahead 


Things that must be done if the work 
of aiding the Germans to bring about 
school reform is to succeed, include the 
following: 


The exchange of persons program must 
be greatly enlarged. 


® Recent textbooks and teaching materials, 
democratic in character, must be made 
available in sufficient quantities to supply 
all the schools on all levels. 


& Democratic school organization must 
be accomplished. 


®& The curriculum in all schools must be 
prepared with emphasis on the ideas and 
practices of democracy. Materials are 
needed to put the Germans in touch with 
democratic ideals and procedures. 


&A continuous program of in-service 
training of teachers and leaders is impor- 
tant to reorient and to train teachers now 
in the classrooms while new teachers are 
being prepared in the teachers colleges. 


&School reform laws must be passed to 
implement the Laender constitutions and 
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make possible the changes being proposed 
by groups now at work on the organiza- 
tion of the schools and of the curriculum. 


Real progress is being made by the 
Germans in spite of the handicaps under 
which they live, work, and teach—the 
congestion in schools and in living ar- 
rangements, make-shift buildings, lack 
of coal to heat buildings, lack of text- 
books and teaching materials, under- 
nourishment of both teachers and pupils. 
The German teachers realize that there 
is wide-spread fear and distrust of Ger- 
mans by other Nations resulting from 
bitter memories, and that they must 
train the youth to the point w here they 

can show to the world that they can 
be trusted. 

The re-education of the Germans, 
helping the Germans get back into the 
family of Nations, must be done by the 
Germans themselves. It is the task of 
the occupation authorities to find the 
Germans who can do the job, and guide 
them in developing educational reform 
along democratic lines. An effort is be- 
ing made to build on what was good 
in the German educational system, but 
there is ample opportunity for changes 
in a changing world. This point “of 
view the Germans will have to accept, 
and work to bring their educational pro- 
gram into line with the trends of the 
times, with the best educational pro- 
cedures and principles in democratic 
countries over the world. 











Establishing New Fronts: 


a Symposium 








These six writers, connected with the Education and Cultural Relations 
Division, contribute their experience and observation to give educa- 
tional leaders in America insight into some of the projects for recon- 
struction and reeducation in Germany. The phases of work to which 
attention is given here are: youth groups, in-service teacher education, 
enlarging the curriculum, German educator exchange programs, teacher 
training in Bavaria, and curriculum committees in Hesse. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH GROUPS 


Elizabeth Lam welcomes the opportunity to describe the youth groups and their 
potential importance in democratic reorientation, and the need for adequate leader- 
ship. Miss Lam is an educational specialist in the Group Activities Branch. Prior 
to her work in Germany she was professor of religion at Western Reserve Uni- 


versity, Cleveland. 


FIFTEEN OR TWENTY YEARS 
hence the present generation of Ger- 
many’s youth will be determining the di- 
rection of German life, both as govern- 
ment officials and citizens, and perhaps 
more profoundly as parents and teach- 
ers. This truism is frequently on the lips 
of educators, but seldom, if ever, has 
this hope rested upon a generation with 
deeper personal problems, or one more 
shackled by the experiences of the past. 
Subjected in their most formative years 
to Nazi indoctrination and false idealism, 
they are unable to evaluate or creatively 
overcome their personal experiences of 
disillusionment without the help of 
adult interpretation and _ guidance. 
Equally difficult is it for them to find 
new direction in a society so fraught 
with political tension, economic disor- 
ganization, and social instability. 


Youth Are Finding Themselves 
It is for these reasons that group acti- 
vities are of such primary importance in 


Germany if this generation is to find 
new loyalties and the motivation for so- 
cial responsibility. Since ninety-two per- 
cent of the youth leave school at four- 
teen years of age, the school has limited 
influence upon this generation between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Moreover the 
teaching in secondary and higher educa- 
tion is generally so sterile and imper- 
sonal that it is not conducive to self- 
understanding or to the social and moral 
growth of individuals. The rapid in- 
crease of youth organizations in the 
U. S. Zone reveals the need of German 
youth for group relationships and offer 
to us a direct means of reaching them. 
In June, 1946, 200,000 young people had 
organized into new groups; in June, 1947 
this number was quadrupled; and at the 
present time the number exceeds one 
million, or approximately twenty-five 
percent of the population between fif- 
teen and twenty-five years. Of this 
twenty-five percent of the youth popu- 
lation, forty-eight percent are in sport 
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organizations, thirty-seven percent in 
religious groups, and the remainder in 
a miscellaneous variety, the largest single 
organization being the trade union 
youth with twelve percent. 


Overcoming the Old Concepts 


Unquestionably they find in these or- 
ganizations certain social values which 
are stabilizing and enjoyable. But of 
even more important concern is the ex- 
tent to which these group experiences 
are developing young people for the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government and a 
democratic society. It is the assumption 
that leisure-time activities, if properly 
guided, can develop individual initiative, 
increase Sensitivity to social needs, and 
teach rudiments of responsible citizen- 
ship that has prompted Military Gov- 
ernment to encourage the organization 
of a wide variety of local youth groups. 
Stress has been put upon local initiative 
and locally elected leadership. Untiring 
efforts are constantly made to introduce 
a new conception of group leadership, 
to overcome the “Fuehrer prinzip” that 
ideas and plans flow only from the 
“leader” down. 

A second major objective is the de- 
velopment of cooperative, community 
efforts on behalf of the leisure-time 
needs of all youth in a community, ir- 
respective of race, creed, or economic 
status. Such voluntary cooperation 
among groups with different political or 
religious points of view has no prece- 
dence in the Germany of National 
Socialism and is a difficult point of view 
to get across. Youth groups think of 
themselves as competing for the loyalties 
of youth and do not recognize fre- 
quently their common objectives and 
needs. Even religious groups have to 
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learn that they may find their life by 
losing it in serving the needs of all youth. 
Local reconstruction projects and ex- 
periments in civic training have been 
encouraged and met with some success. 

Of primary importance in lifting 
youth activities to a desirable level of 
informal education is trained, profes- 
sional adult leadership. How isolated 
and narrow from the educational point 
of view are the aims and activities of 
youth groups is beyond the compre- 
hension of German leaders unless they 
have been among the fortunate few per- 
mitted to travel to other countries. Mili- 
tary Government has approached this 


‘problem in a variety of ways. There 


have been leadership training projects, 
ranging from three-day workshops for 
camp counselors to the establishment of 
centers or schools for continuous short- 
term courses. Every opportunity to 
send youth representatives to foreign 
countries for observation and study ‘i 
also been utilized. The Swedish Commit- 
tee for Democratic Reconstruction has 
financed the visits of two dozen youth 
leaders, and plans others. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has financed a train- 
ing program for nine leaders in England 
and eight in America. Various Protes- 
tant and Catholic international youth or- 
ganizations have invited Germans to 
England, Holland, and Switzerland for 
short-term training. 


Demonstration Points the Way 


The help of full-time professional 
group experts financed by American 
youth-serving organizations has been 
another creative factor at work in Ger- 
many. The Girl Scouts, the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, and the World Council of 
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Churches have sent, at the request of 
German organizations, professional con- 
sultants whose demonstration of good 
group practices has brought to some 
German youth workers a new point of 
view and a welcome change in methods 
of group activities. This summer there 
are a dozen international workcamps 
sponsored by American organizations 
which are offering to a limited number 
of young people a new kind of ex- 
perience in community reconstruction. 
And Army sponsored activities in many 
communities have demonstrated what 
can be cone for the unorganized youth. 

It is obvious that both the needs and 
the opportunities for educational guid- 
ance far exceed what Military Govern- 
ment officials can undertake. The help 
of American voluntary organizations 
and institutions is urgently needed. The 
government has recently agreed to fi- 
nance the transatlantic travel expenses 
of students, but the cost of study and 
living in the U. S., must be borne by a 
sponsoring agent. This presents an op- 


fe] feo) 
portunity to youth serving organiza- 
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tions, on the local as well as the national 
level, and to federated youth councils to 
invite German representatives for study 
and observation of group work prac- 
tices. Similar programs have been under- 
taken by voluntary agencies in England 
on a large scale. The Youth Activity 
Section of the Education and Cultural 
Affairs Division will be glad to work out 
detailed plans for such a training pro- 
gram with any American group inter- 
ested in inviting one or more youth 
representatives. 


Now Is the Time to Influence 


The urgency of needs can not be too 
must stressed. The situation is still fluid, 
youth are still receptive to new ideas 
and eager for contact with democratic 
countries. But it is also critical, for here 
the political tensions between East and 
West make their impact, even on the 
child of fourteen, and intensify his need 
for personal guidance and social uncer- 
standing. Americans must offer help 
while the time is ripe lest the time should 
come when it is too late. 


IN GROUP PLANNING FOR GERMAN TEACHERS 


Dorothy Gray spent the major portion of her time in Bremen in work with teach- 
ers on developing a social studies program; and helped to guide teachers from the 
various types of schools in planning and working together—a practice not at all 
common in Germany. Miss Gray has returned to her position as assistant professor 
of education at Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


A GERMAN TEACHER said to an 
American one day, “We need to be told 
what to teach. I’ve taught history un- 
der four regimes and I’ve interpreted 
Bismarck so many different ways that 
I’m all mixed up!” 

Those working with the problems of 


German education are likely to have 
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such a sense of urgency that there is a 
temptation to find a quiet corner in 
which to sit down and write a docu- 
ment which would indeed “tell the Ger- 
mans what to teach.” In our saner mo- 
ments, however, we realize that desired 
changes will come only if there are 
changes in the thinking of the teachers. 
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Catching Up Professionally 

A need frequently mentioned by Ger- 
man teachers is to catch up with the 
educational research and_ literature 
which was developed curing the twelve 
years in which Germans were isolated 
from the thinking of other countries. 
In different parts of the U. S. Zone 
many activities are being carried on to 
meet this need. Lectures and film-show- 
ings summarizing educational trends are 
presented; groups of teachers who read 
English or French are organized to read 
and report to other teachers about some 
of the materials sent from the U. S., 
E ngland, France, and Switzerland; and 
sometimes regularly organized in-service 
courses for seachers are planned. 

This catching up process is not limited 
to professional problems, but includes 
discussions of social, political, and eco- 
nomic developments of the last fifteen 
years. Many German teachers are hesi- 
tant about discussing current problems 
in their classes. They say this is because 
of their own inadequate information 
due to the fact that they have not had 
access to differing points of view. 

Efforts are being made to meet this 
need through printed materials and dis- 
cussions. In both the American and the 
British Zones, however, when teachers 
have chosen topics for discussion, they 
have shown marked preference for 
topics dealing with methods of teaching 
and purely professional matters rather 
than those cealing with current affairs 
of political and aocial significance. Many 
teachers have developed an apathy or 
even an outright resistence toward parti- 
cipation in community activities. This 
seems to be due to the memory of what 
happened to those teachers who took a 
part in political activities during the 
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Nazi regime plus a feeling of great in- 
security as to which nation wil be the 
occupying power in the near future. 
One teacher referred to the present situ- 
ation as “this living in a state of suspen- 
sion.” 

One of the real problems, then, of a 
program of in-service education is to 
help the teachers develop an idea of the 
social responsibilities of the school. At 
present this is not progressing as rapidly 
as those activities which deal with the 
more technical aspects of teaching. 


The Group Approach Is New 


Another type of project is the organ- 
ization of local committees of teachers 


‘to plan*changes ina particular phase of 


the school program. In Germany there 
is little tradition for this way of work- 
ing and yet it seems to have particular 
value there—value over and beyond 
that commonly recognized here. 

In the first place, ‘the fact that teach- 
ers hesitate to take an active part in 
community projects means that one of 
the only ways they will have group ex- 
perience is by organizing to work on 
school problems. 

Teachers in Germany need to learn 
more about the techniques of discus- 
sion and group work. The tendency to 
make long speeches, to maintain formal- 
ity in group situations, and to keep lead- 
ership within a fairly small group are 
all deterrents to developing the kind of 
vital school program desired. If teachers 
in their own professional relationships 
can have dynamic group experiences, 
the chances for changes in the social cli- 
mate of the school are greatly enhanced. 

If these committees are planned so 
that membership includes teachers from 
different types of schools—elementary 
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schools, the many kinds of secondary 
schools, and vocational schools—it may 
be an important factor in breaking down 
the separateness of school programs 
which now exists. 

Another value of this approach is 
that there are much greater chances that 
the changes made will survive. Changes 
made by Military Government author- 
ities, no matter how wise, carry the 
stigma of being the plans of the “oc- 
cupying power” and may be the first to 
disappear when occupation ends. 


Participating in Democracy 

Several workshops have been spon- 
sored, some to enable teachers in a local 
area to plan together and othefs to in- 
clude representatives from all parts of 
the Zone. In some, teachers have concen- 
trated on one area of the school program 
such as testing and evaluation, social 
studies, or the teaching of reading. Here 
is another chance for educators to ex- 
perience democracy, to experiment with 
different techniques, and to analyze and 
evaluate the processes involved. 





Working in this way is never easy. In 
Germany teachers actually have sub- 
normal energy because of diet, the lack 
of transportation makes meetings diffi- 
cult, and most teachers are carrying a 
heavier than normal teaching load. It 
might be argued that out of kindness to 
teachers no extra meetings should be 
held and no extra burdens should be im- 
posed. The encouraging thing is that 
large numbers of the German teachers 
do not consider this kind of work bur- 
densome but are glad to have an op- 
portunity to participate in group work. 

Of course the mere fact that teachers 
get together does not insure successful 
or rewarding activity, and there are 
periods of frustration and discourage- 
ment. There is an increasing recogni- 
tion, however, that if the schools are to 
become a real force in helping the Ger- 
man people learn the meaning of democ- 
racy and the techniques of operating 
democratically, teachers will have to be 
able to do more than verbalize about the 
democratic process—they will have to 
experience it! 


BROADENING THE BAVARIAN CURRICULUM 


Here is a glance at the scope of courses offered in the schools of Bavaria, and how 
the need for social studies in the curriculum is being met. Fremont P. Wirth, pro- 
fessor of history at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, is at present 
with the Education and Cultural Relations Division as a consultant in the social 


studies. 


AS ONE EXAMINES the German sys- 
tem of education at close range and lis- 
tens to class discussions in such subjects 
as ancient and medieval history, one is 
impressed with the fact that these sub- 
jects are usually well taught. One is also 
impressed with the thoroughness of the 
German instruction in classical and mod- 
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ern languages, music, and art. German 
teachers, as a rule, are well prepared for 
the work they attempt to do; but one is 
likely to be disturbed by the almost total 
lack of courses in the various social 
studies. Many German educators, how- 
ever, are now becoming conscious of 
this lack in their curriculum. They are 
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interested in social education and are im- 
pressed by our efforts to educate all the 
children through the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


The Curriculum Lack 


Secondary education in Germany has 
long been looked upon as preparation 
for the universities and has been highly 
selective. In Bavaria, for example, sec- 
ondary education is being make avail- 
able for only eight percent of the stu- 
dents of high school age. German sec- 
ondary education places considerable 
emphasis on the classics, as well as on 
science and German literature, but there 
is little or no instruction in citizenship 
education as we understand it. 

One of the important reforms urged 
upon the German school system by the 
American Military Government is ex- 
tension of the opportunities for second- 
ary education to greater numbers and 
revision of the curriculum to include 
more opportunity for social education 
and more direct citizenship training. A 
Social Studies Committee, composed of 
American educators, in 1947 made an ex- 
cellent report in which it referred to 
the classical education emphasized in 
German schools as an obstacle to demo- 
cratic education since such a system 
perpetuated class stratification. The 
Committee urged a social studies pro- 
gram along democratic lines. To furnish 
guidance for such a program the Com- 
mittee set up goals for social education, 
described the characteristics of a demo- 
cratic society, and prescribed guiding 
principles for the achievement of a bet- 
ter system of civic education. 

Similar emphasis was placed on the 
social studies by the United States Com- 
mission to Germany in September, 1946. 
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This Commission suggested that the 
German schools change “the whole con- 
cept of the social sciences both with re- 
spect to content and to form.” 

The Office of Military Government 
through the Education and Cultural Re- 
lations Division is trying to carry out 
many of the suggestions proposed by 
this Commission, as well as those pro- 
posed by the Social Studies Committee. 
The American Military Government, 
in harmony with these suggestions, has 
ordered that education for civic respon- 
sibility and the democratic way of life 
must be emphasized in the curriculum, 
school organization, and administration. 


Progress Is Slow—but Apparent 


The important task before the Ger- 
man educators is to give meaning to 
these directives and attempt to achieve 
the goals set up. Educators realize, of 
course, that a democratic society does 
not evolve over night and that a course 
on the problems of democracy does not 
at once solve all the problems of a na- 
tion suffering from defeat in a total 
war. 

At the very heart of this revised sys- 
tem of education is a program for the 
social studies, extending through the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In many 
schools, however, such a program is as 
yet far from being in operation. It is not 
an easy task for educators who have had 
little or no experience with democratic 
education to initiate such a program in 
its entirety, but many German educa- 
tors have accepted the challenge. Prog- 
ress is being made in the outlining of a 
social studies curriculum and in the 
preparation of manuscripts for text- 
books, workbooks, and many other 
teaching aids. 
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Material Centers Instituted 

In the development of the social stud- 
ies curriculum and the preparation of 
manuscripts, German and American ed- 
ucators are obtaining considerable help 
from the curriculum centers which have 
been established in a number of cities. 

These curriculum centers serve as li- 
braries or workshops. German teachers 
are anxious to see our latest curriculum 
studies and social studies textbooks, and 
it is highly desirable that these centers 





be well supplied with the latest and best 
material available in the United States. 

Well-stocked curriculum centers in 
numerous German cities would do much 
to help the teachers understand Ameri- 
can education, and give them an op- 
portunity to initiate curriculum stucies 
of their own. If we continue to make 
materials available it will be of the great- 
est value in the necessary guidance in 
the reconstruction of German educa- 
tion. 


THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


Frank G. Banta, acting chief of the Cultural Exchange Branch, gives a brief ac- 
count of the program in operation to get educators visiting and working in other 
countries in the effort to reinstate Germany in the world’s culture. 


oe 

“BUT WHAT MEANT THE MOST 
to us was that the people everywhere 
were so friendly.”—“They seem to 
think of me as a human being, not as a 
German.”—‘“No one thinks about it that 
I am a German. Or, if they do, it doesn’t 
matter.” These are sentences taken from 
letters written back by German ex- 
change students. 

German youth has been taught all its 
life to hate and, with the Nazi’s cunning 
grasp of mass psychology, taught that 
it is hated. From the three years that I 
have worked and lived in Germany I 
would say that there is little residue of 
the first teaching; Germans of every age, 
and most particularly the younger ones, 
are eager for contact with people and 
ideas of other countries. There is, on the 
other hand, a strong influence of the 
second, and supporting, line of propa- 
ganda, an influence that has incor- 
porated itself into a sort of perverse na- 
tionalism: a vague but pervading belief 
that Germany is the pariah of the na- 
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tions. There is only enough truth in this 
thesis that one seeking to prove it can 
find his reasons. 


Aimed at Integration 


The Cultural Exchange Program was 
initiated in a planned effort to destroy 
the spiritual and intellectual isolation of 
Germany and to reintegrate her into the 
world culture. It was planned in 1946, 
initiated in 1947, and is beginning in the 
summer of 1948 to assume real propor- 
tions. It has had to struggle through ap- 
palling labyrinths of bureaucracy. It has 
had to beg for money, for priorities, for 
transportation. The fiscal budgets of ’47 
and ’48 contained no money for it ex- 
cept one sum to be used “for the re- 
orientation of Germany but not to be 
spent for Germans”; the ’49 budget is at 
this writing not yet announced. 

The Cultural Exchange Program is 
based on policies outlined by the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee, 
which provided for the exchange of 
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eight categories of persons between the 
United States and Germany. These in- 
cluded leaders in education, religion, the 
arts, informational work, youth and so- 
cial work, labor, and politics, appren- 
tices and promising young leaders in any 
of these categories; and students. A later 
paper extended this exchange to coun- 
tries other than the United States. Ex- 
change of materials, sponsorship of 
schools, and exchange of correspon- 
dence are also encouraged. 


A Nation to Nation Hook-Up 


Interchange of persons and materials 
was instituted between Germany and 
other European countries very early in 
the history of the occupation. At first 
Switzerland was the only country ac- 
tive on a large scale, and it has remained 
at all times in the lead in opportunities 
offered. England and Sweden have in- 
vited many Germans also, the latter par- 
ticularly in adult education. The Low- 
lands and Denmark, where the people 
have not yet forgotten their embittering 
memories of occupation years, have 
nevertheless in the past year formed 
committees for the reinstitution of cul- 
tural relations with Germany—some on 
an idealistic basis and some arising from 
the hardheaded realization that Ger- 
many must be rehabilitated for the sake 
of the economic health of Western Eu- 
rope. Italy has been particularly active 
in inviting theologians. France has been 
willing to help persons from her Zone to 
go to other countries. 

All of these nations have likewise sent 
leaders in the various cultural fields to 
work in Germany. In April of this year 
the German universities in the American 
Zone were opened to a small number of 
foreign students; at writing, however, 
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the State Department has not yet com- 
menced issuing Passports to American 
students for regular study in Germany. 


We Can Join This Project 


Every German who has gone to the 
States under the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram has been privately sponsored. This 
means that a private citizen or an or- 
ganization has furnished the money. 
Principally it has been the former; but 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
World Church Service, the Mennonite 
Central Committee, and other organiza- 
tions have offered blocks of scholarships. 
Individuals may not sponsor a German 
exchangee, but may found a scholarship 
for him at a university which will then 
take the position of sponsor. 

Any school or organization wishing to 
invite a German to the United States for 
cultural purposes may do so. It must 
write to the Chief, Civil Affairs Division, 
Department of the Army, stating (a) 
program of training outlined, (b) extent 
of financial liability taken, (c) ultimate 
source of funds, and (d) person or type 
of person desired. Financial liability 
must be complete except for transporta- 
tion to the States, which the Army has 
agreed to furnish “On a space-available 
basis. (No space is at present available 
for women.) The Civil Affairs Division 
then notifies the Cultural Exchange 
Branch in Germany, which chooses or 
assists in choosing and clearing the can- 
didate. A period of three to six months 
is desirable for careful work. 

Americans like to do things them- 
selves. They do not like to wait for their 
government to tell them what to do and 
when to do it. The Cultural Exchange 
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program presents a challenging oppor- 
tunity for any school in the country to 
assist in one of the greatest tasks of its 
country. We are not trying to make 


Germans into Americans. We are try- 
ing to give them the opportunity to be- 
come better Germans and, thereby, bet- 
ter citizens of a better world. 


THE QUALITY OF TEACHER TRAINING 


The program of teacher education in Germany is being modernized, and Marion 
Edman points up some significant factors in the reorganization of the previous 
program. Miss Edman is chief of teacher training in Bavaria. 


AS I WROTE MY NAME in the visi- 
tor’s book which the principal of the 
school for American children in Munich 
had given me to sign, my eye glanced at 
the name written above my own. In 
neat, precise handwriting appeared 
“Frau Dr. Obermayr, Gemahlin des 
Herrn Oberstudienrat Dr. Franz Ober- 
mayr.” At first glance, it seemed that 
only a member of royalty would need 
so much space to designate who she was, 
but as I read I realized that simple Mrs. 
Obermayr, wife of a high school teacher, 
and not a princess, had paid a visit to the 
school. Just who Mrs. Obermayr was I 
had no way of knowing, but that she 
basked in the glory of her husband’s 
titles was clear. 

In the signing of her name, Frau Dr. 
Obermayr revealed much of the status 
of the teacher in Germany. In the first 
place, German teachers are divided very 
definitely into classes, and within classes 
there are degrees of rank. Not even 
wives forget for one minute that this is 
the case and are careful to indicate ex- 
actly on which rung of the ladder they 
sit perched by virtue of their husbands’ 
positions. 


Variance in Teacher Status 


The greatest distinctions are made be- 
tween those teachers trained at universi- 
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ties and those trained at schools which 
correspond roughly to the American 
normal school of fifty years ago. Gen- 
erally all teachers in elementary and 
vocational schools belong to the latter 
group; all teachers in secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning be- 
long to the former group. There is con- 
siderable differential in the salaries paid 
to teachers above the elementary level. 

Teachers of both groups have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed rather good social 
status in the communities in which they 
work. In the smaller communities, they 
are, perhaps, on a slightly lower scale 
than the parish priest and the doctor, but 
rank well above the trades people and 
business men. In the larger communities, 
the elementary teacher tends to disap- 
pear as a factor in social life; secondary 
and college teachers rank well with 
other professional groups. 

This difference in relative social status 
in their community life made a consider- 
able difference in the amount of pressure 
which the Nazis exerted on teachers to 
become party members. In the cities 
large numbers of elementary teachers 
remained outside the party because no 
one considered them important enough 
to bother much about. But in the smaller 
communities great pressure was put on 
practically all teachers to ally them- 
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selves with National Socialism because 
of their great influence on the people 
there. Thus, during the Nazi period, the 
paradox of the teachers’ situation was 
made even sharper. 


Identifying and Meeting Needs 


Following the end of the war, teacher 
training in Germany has taken on great 
significance for three reasons: (1) great 
numbers .of new teachers had to be 
trained to replace those who, for one 
reason or another, became party mem- 
bers; (2) a program had to be developed 
which would not only help to break 
down the class distinctions within the 
teaching group, but which would, in a 
sense, contribute to the breaking down 
of class distinctions within the whole 
framework of German education; and 
(3) it was evident that many features 
of the traditional training program for 
teachers was hopelessly outmoded and 
must be modernized. 

The first need has been taken care of 
through an emergency training program 
which has placed many young teachers 
in German schools during the period of 
the occupation. Many of these young 
teachers, in spite of their brief training, 
are making the best of a bad situation 
where class loads are hopelessly large, 
buildings are destroyed or damaged, 
books are lacking, and children are liv- 
ing in the almost hopeless social and eco- 
nomic situation which follows total 
war. The teachers in this group need 
help in spite of their brave efforts to 
carry on, and they will have to be pro- 
vided opportunity for further training 
as soon as conditions permit. 

The second and third considerations: 
the breakdown of class distinctions 
among teachers and the modernization 
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of the training program, must come 
about through a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the previous program of teacher 
training. The occupying powers have 
issued directives that all teachers are to 
be trained at the university level and 
paid equal salaries for equal training. 


Strategic Time for Change 


This means the dissolution of the old 
six-year normal school for elementary 
teachers which admitted students at the 
end of the eighth grade and then trained 
them in a narrow pattern of profes- 
sionalized subject matter and pedagogi- 
cal tricks. In the future, teacher train- 
ing will begin with students who have 
obtained an Abitur (a diploma some- 
what more advanced than a high school 
certificate) and will continue for two 
or three years, either at a university or 
at an institution of a corresponding level 
of academic competence. In some places, 
plans are in progress for training sec- 
ondary and elementary teachers at the 
same institutions. In most cases, this is 
not yet possible due to the lack of 
proper buildings and facilities. 

Generally, the training of teachers in 
Germany has not reached the profes- 
sional status that it has achieved in 
America. Here education is still re- 
garded primarily as an offshoot of philos- 
ophy and not as an empirical science. 
Much needs to be done in building an 
understanding of the scientific meetin 
as it applies to the education of teachers 
and of children. If through education it 
is possible to build a society of free men, 
there is a great challenge in Germany 
to supply the bottles which will hold 
the new wine of the new order. No 
educational system can rise above the 
quality of its rank and file of teachers. 
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GERMAN COMMITTEES FORMULATE SCHOOL REFORM 
IN LAND HESSE 


The work of Vaughn DeLong, deputy director of the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division in Hesse, has been that of setting up educational planning with 
various community groups. From this participation Mr. DeLong is well qualified 
to write on the system of curriculum committees in force at present. 


HOW DOES ONE democratically de- 
velop basic school reforms in a country 
which is occupied by a foreign military 
force? This was one of the questions 
facing American Military Government 
in its occupation of Germany. The 


negative aspects could be carried out by . 


decree. But if positive changes were to 
be lasting then the decrees concerning 
them had to be accompanied by educa- 
tion. 


Groundwork for Improvement 

A list of ten basic principles was for- 
mulated and given to all Land Ministries 
of Education in the American Zone in 


January, 1947 as the basis upon which 
the German schools were to be de- 
veloped. The most important ideas con- 
‘ tained in these ten principles are: 


that there should be equal education 
opportunity for all 

that there shall be free tuition, free text- 
books, and free material in all public 
schools 

that the two-track system school with 
the overlapping of elementary and second- 
ary school shall be eliminated 

that schools shall lay emphasis upon edu- 
cation for civic responsibility and for the 
promotion of international good will 

that teacher education shall be on the 
university level 

that the administration of the schools 
shall be democratic. 


The Ministries of each Land were 
further instructed that the reform plan 
of each Land should represent the best 
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collective thinking and that it must be 
as forward looking as the resources of 
each Land permitted. The suggestion 
was made to the Education Ministry in 
Hesse that appropriate committees 
should be set up to stucy various aspects 
of reform and that the Ministry’s plan 
should incorporate the thinking of these 
committees. 


A Way to Begin 

Committees appointed by the Minis- 
try in Hesse with the approval of Mili- 
tary Government immediately set to 
work upon the task of studying the 
problems of school organization and 
curriculum. In order that these commit- 
tees might fully represent the various 
points of view and the different geo- 
graphical sections of the Land their 
members were selected systematically. A 
main committee was formed to review 
from a broad viewpoint the work of 
each of the professional sub-committees. 
This main committee, composed of ap- 
proximately fifty persons, was equally 
divided between professional and lay 
members. The lay members represented 
the various political parties, the 
churches, youth organizations, teachers, 
and administrators. 

Sub-committees composed entirely of 
professional members were established 
to study and make recommendations 
upon specific fields. One committee was 
formed for elementary schools, one for 
secondary, and one for vocational. 
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There were also committees for each of 


the school subjects: German, mathe- 
matics, geography, history, citizenship, 
ancient languages, etc. A total of nine- 
teen sub-committees devoted an average 
of one full day each two weeks to their 
tasks until September, 1947. Certain key 
members of some committees devoted 
full time. 


Varied Degrees of Progress 


The first reports of all committees 
were received by the Ministry in July, 
1947. As would be expected some of the 
first efforts were entirely inadequate, 
reactionary, and unacceptable. Some 
work was very mediocre and indicated 
that only a bare beginning had been 
made on the solution of the problem. 
Some’ of the reports were excellent, 
showed a great amount of extremely 
careful and conscientious work, and 
promised definite progress toward the 
desired goal of democratic schools to 
train democratic citizens. These first 
reports were carefully studied and con- 
structive criticisms were made by the 
Military Government Education Divis- 
ion staff. Intensive work has continued 
by the committees and October 15, 1948 
has been fixed as the deadline for the 
completion of all committee drafts of 
courses of study. 

The second and third steps in the con- 
struction of the new courses of study 
were begun in July, 1948. Each com- 
mittee report is being published as a 
monograph which is being used for 
discussion by the Hessen teacher group 
and by interested citizens. Suggestions 
and criticisms resulting from this dis- 
cussion are then studied by the com- 
mittees and the drafts are modified, if 
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desirable, before they are finally printed. 

The first monographs to appear were: 
“Basic Goals of Education,” “Citizen- 
ship Course of Study,” and “Guidance 
—Basic Information.” It is expected that 
there will probably be thirty to fifty 
monographs in this series. 


Goals Are Being Reached 


Some accomplishments up to July, 
1948 are: 


e Participation by approximately 350 Ger- 
man educators in writing new courses 
of study and planning for school re- 
form. 

e Formulation of basic goals in education. 

e Adoption of the principle that the course 
of study in each subject shall follow the 
same basic outline for all pupils through 
grade nine. 

e Completion of an entirely new outline 
for training in citizenship and for his- 
tory. 

e Virtual completion of the first two en- 
tirely new textbooks in citizenship. 

e Virtual completion of entirely new 
textbooks in history for the fifth grade, 
sixth grade, and for grades ten to twelve. 

e Progress in all other subject matter fields 
to the point that the outlines can be 
completed in October, 1948. 


German school reform is being 
worked out by German educators with- 
in the framework of principles estab- 
lished by Military Government and 
with the advice of the educational staff 
members. But the final formulation is 
German. 

The history committee stated very 
concisely in their goals a point which 
is basic to all school reform and which 
is apparent in all of the new course of 
study outlines. “Men and human nature 
must be moved to the foreground.” 
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HAROLD E. SNYDER 


The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction—its 
make-up, projects, and relation to other international organizations—is 
of interest to everyone concerned with education’s role in working 
toward lasting peace. The author of this article, Harold E. Snyder, 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER writ- 
ten by a principal of a small Polish 
school, freely translated, provide the 
setting for this discussion: 


“The school of which I am principal is 
located in the village of Zaboryszki. Chil- 
dren come to our school from seven vil- 
lages, these scattered among forests, and 
many children are three and four kilo- 
metres away from school. 

“Our school opened first in November, 
1944 right after the war front passed our 
village. During the occupation, Polish chil- 
dren were not permitted to learn. Nazi 
soldiers even watched the homes that chil- 
dren should get no instruction. Teachers 
guilty of giving private instruction were 
taken to concentration camps, from which 
scarcely anyone returned. 

“And so the need for learning grew, and 
the minute the war front passed our vil- 
lage and we were permitted to return to 
our homes, we at once began to think of a 
school. The front was still only fourteen 
kilometres from our village when our 
school began operating. Parents of school- 
age children and I, as a former teacher, 
having retired sixteen years before, or- 
ganized classes. I gave my house for the 
school and started teaching. Parents paid 
me whatever they were able—bread, grain, 
a goose, a rooster, milk—that was my 
salary; and if someone had nothing to 
give, the child went to school free. 

“At first there were forty-three children, 
but before the end of the year there were 
sixty-seven. In March, 1945 school au- 
thorities accepted our school as a state 
school. Last year we had 112 children and 
we are now two teachers. My house be- 
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is the director of CIER, with offices in Washington, D. C. 


came too crowded, so we obtained a build- 
ing that belonged to a former estate. 

“We had no school furnishings when we 
started. People gave whatever anybody 
could: a table, a chair, a stool. One parent 
make a blackboard, others made benches. 
Books or copybooks were unobtainable. 
The children wrote upon old German 
posters and receipts and learned to read in 
old newspapers, prayer books, and calen- 
dars. It was hard but joyous work, for 
now this was a Polish school! 

“Now we already have twenty-eight 
benches, two blackboards, four maps, 
abacus. Teaching aids are still lacking as 
schools were badly plundered and even 
destroyed, and our government cannot 
supply everything at once. We lack tables 
for natural science; we have no apparatus 
whatsoever for physics and chemistry. 
Books necessary for schoolwork and for 
the teachers are lacking. Besides, children 
often miss school. Many have to walk far 
in poor clothes and shoes. Farms are dam- 
aged or destroyed, and parents cannot af- 
ford proper shoes and clothes for their 
children. A large proportion of children 
are anaemic, scrofulous, in danger of tuber- 
culosis, and are often sick. Last year we 
obtained five litres of codliver oil, but that 
was very little.” 


Biocks To EDUCATION IN 
Europe AND Asia TopDAY 


Anyone who has traveled in the war- 
devastated countries can testify that the 
school described in this letter is by no 
means exceptional. Conditions far worse 
than these have been reported elsewhere 
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in Poland, Greece, Italy, Hungary, Yu- 
goslavia, the Philippines, China, Ethiopia, 
and in many other countries ravaged by 
the recent war. Today, more than three 
years after the cessation of hostilities, 
millions of children are still undernour- 
ished—physically, morally, education- 
ally. Hundreds of thousands of teachers 
are struggling against seemingly hope- 
less odds to provide a minimum of edu- 
cational opportunity for the youthful 
victims of war throughout the world. 
Theirs is a struggle against hunger, lack 
of fuel, inflation, shortage of school sup- 
plies, absence of books, and inadequate 
preparation for teaching. This is the 
state of education in Europe and Asia 
at a period of world history which— 
within the space of a few years—may 
determine the continued progress or the 
complete destruction of democratic 
civilization! 


Courageous Teachers Are Rebuilding 


During the past two years the writer 
has videos schools and talked with teach- 
ers and other educators in a dozen 
countries. He was impressed by the fact 
that teachers abroad have not by any 
means succumbed to the overwhelming 
problems confronting them. They are 
tackling with courage, zeal, and even 
enthusiasm their task of reclaiming the 
“lost generation” and building for'‘a 
peaceful world. 

They greatly need, however, both 
material and moral support from the 
country recognized by all as the key 
to the future course of world events— 
the United States. Often they are 
cheered by signs from us of increased 
comprehension of their problems. Too 
frequently, however, they are puzzled 
and depressed by a seeming reluctance 
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on our part to assume the responsibilities 
of world leadership. Can we expect our 
colleagues abroad to understand that 
there should still be a few Americans— 
even American teachers—who fail to 
realize that educational opportunity has 
become a world problem? 


Neglected Education Demands Action 


Most educated Americans—particu- 
larly teachers—are reasonably well-in- 
formed concerning world affairs and 
are eager and willing to take positive 
action in the field of international re- 
lations. Americans generally are moti- 
vated by a spirit of genuine humanitar- 
ianism. Eloquent testimony to this fact 
is provided by the response of scores of 
organizations and millions of individuals 
to the appeals of the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion for voluntary reconstruction aid to 
the devastated countries. Further evi- 
dence is provided in the vastly growing 
interest in the work of UNESCO as in- 
dicated through participation by thou- 
sands of educational and civic leaders in 
various national, regional, state, and 
local UNESCO conferences. The enor- 
mous increase in speeches, discussions, 
articles, books, pamphlets, and voluntary 
agencies devoted to world affairs sup- 
ports this conclusion. 

Real progress is being made, but the 
surface of the problem has only been 
scratched. We Americans are just be- 
ginning to learn how to work effectively 
in the field of international relations. 


Tue Rote or UNESCO ano CIER 


This confusion is illustrated by the 
history of our official attitude toward 
UNESCO. The Allied Council of Min- 
isters of Education, established in Lon- 
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don during the war to prepare the way 
for postwar international educational 
collaboration, recognized that such col- 
laboration, to be meaningful, must be 
based upon a realistic facing of the ac- 
tual problems confronting education 
throughout the world. They quickly 
identified the first and foremost of these 
problems to be the re-establishment of 
educational opportunity in the war-rav- 
aged areas. These leacers called for the 
establishment of a United Nations edu- 
cational organization which would give 
primary attention at the outset to the 
rehabilitation of educational institutions. 
They recognized that to do this ade- 
quately would require the provision of 
funds by governments for a major inter- 
governmental operating program com- 
parable in scope and in importance to 
that of UNRRA. This implied, of 
course, that the burden must be met 
primarily by those countries which had 
been spared the worst ravages of war— 
particularly the United States. 

The position of the United States to- 


ward the nature and purpose of UN- 


ESCO has been very different from 
that of the devastated countries, parti- 
cularly on the subject of reconstruction. 
There are many practical reasons for 
this difference in position, and especially 
for the Opposition of the United States 
representatives to making UNESCO a 
cultural UNRRA. To review these rea- 
sons exhaustively would require an arti- 
cle in itself. The central point is that the 
educational leaders of Europe and Asia 
felt and still feel that our American posi- 
tion toward UNESCO’s role in recon- 
struction failed to comprehend fully the 
nature of the problem. They believed 
that we failed to gauge adequately their 
handicaps in participating in the various 
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programs and projects of UNESCO. 
They insisted that their ability to play 
their full part in the achievement of 
UNESCO’s long-range goals depended 
upon quick and effective world recov- 
ery from the impact of the war upon 
education. 


Spirits Must Be Rebuilt, Too 
It is extremely difficult for many of 


‘us as Americans to see, even today, that 


the establishment of world educational 
cooperation depends very directly upon 
American participation in efforts to re- 
claim and re-educate those millions of 
children and youth whose education 
had been neglected or corrupted by 
totalitarian regimes. We have never 
fully sensed the importance in postwar 
recovery of moral and spiritual re- 
habilitation. We have tended to over- 
look the obvious fact that the devastated 
countries could not be expected to 
handle problems of such magnitude 
alone and were dependent in large meas- 
ure upon assistance from abroad, includ- 
ing substantial intergovernmental pro- 
grams. 

Fortunately, a few far-sighted groups 
and individuals did see the importance 
of these things and gradually made their 
influence felt. The American attitude 
toward UNESCO’s emphasis upon re- 
construction was gradually modified to 
permit its incorporation within UN- 
FESCO’s program. By this time it was, 
however, too late to launch a major co- 
ordinated intergovernmental effort. It 
was not too late for UNESCO to ap- 
peal to voluntary agencies. 

At the first general UNFSCO con- 
ference, held in Paris in November, 
1946, reconstruction was given a prom- 
inent place upon the agenda. Soon there- 
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after reconstruction was given first pri- 
ority among all UNESCO projects. The 
secretariat was limited, however, almost 
exclusively to encouragement of volun- 
tary efforts, for the total UNESCO 
budget of six million dollars was obvi- 
ously far too small to permit a substan- 
tial operating program. 


Tangible Evidence of U. S. Concern 


By the time UNESCO was organized, 
the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction had already 
been functioning in the United States 
for some months and was in a position to 
offer its services to UNESCO. Already 
at the first UNESCO conference, CIER 
was able to report a vast increase in 
American voluntary effort on behalf of 
education in Europe and Asia. By the 
second general conference in Mexico 
City, in November, 1947, 350 American 
organizations were working on the 
problem. Their combined efforts during 
1946 and 1947 represented a cash value 
of 150 million dollars. 

These scores of organizations of stu- 
dents, teachers, librarians, church mem- 
bers, nurses, civic workers, and virtually 
every major group interested in educa- 
tion have aided the devastated countries 
by providing books and other educa- 
tional materials, fellowships, educational 
missions, and many other types of ur- 
gently needed assistance. Through prac- 
tical reconstruction projects they have 
found a means of giving tangible expres- 
sion to their desire for international co- 
operation and world peace. Thus mil- 
lions of Americans have been brought 
into direct contact with persons like 
themselves in distant lands, and have 
grown in mutual sympathetic under- 
standing. 
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Obviously, CIER has been confronted 
with an impossible task in attempting to 
accomplish through voluntary means a 
task of such proportions as to require 
intergovernmental action. It has had to 
depend upon stimulating and coordinat- 
ing projects of national voluntary 
groups in the United States to meet a 
few of the major needs. With only a 
very small staff, it has had to depend 
largely upon publications, consisting 
primarily of the CIER Handbook, de- 
scribing the work of the various or- 
ganizations in this field, a Handbook 
Supplement, a Bulletin appearing at reg- 
ular intervals, and several special pub- 
lications including Going to School in 
the War Devastated Countries. The last 
is an illustrated pamphlet prepared 
especially by the UNESCO secretariat 
for publication by CIER. 


CIER Continues with Aid 


The foundation grant which has sus- 
tained the CIER expired in the summer 
of 1948, but the Commission’s work will 
continue at least another year on a some- 
what reduced scale, as a result of small 
grants by six American organizations— 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, Association for Childhood 
Education, Educational Press Associa- 
tion, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Education 
Association. Organizations, institutions, 
and individuals may continue to receive 
its publications by writing to CIER, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. It is unfortunately necessary here- 
after to make a modest charge for the 
publications to cover costs. 

With only a single exception the 
CIER has no projects of its own but 
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depends primarily upon the initiatuve of 
national organizations, aiding them upon 
request, to develop worthwhile projects. 
This approach through established agen- 
cies is necessary in view of the CIER’s 
small staff. It has the further advantage 
of making possible the development of 
forms of activity appropriate to the par- 
ticular interests and resources of each 
organization. Space does not permit a 
description of the myriad of worth- 
while projects which have been under- 
taken. This may be found in the publi- 
cations mentioned above. 


A Cooperative Project 


By way of illustration, I shall refer to 
only one particularly interesting activity 
known as the CIER Cooperative Project 
in International Education. This in- 
volved the close collaboration of eight 
national organiz: American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Association for Childhood 
Education, American Red Cross, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. These organizations 
brought to the United States educational 
leaders from seventeen countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia for the purpose of observ- 
ing and studying best practices in Amer- 
ican education, particularly teacher edu- 
cation, relating to problems of recon- 
struction in the devastated countries. 
Following several months of planned 
observation of schools and teacher edu- 
cation institutions, these educators par- 
ticipated in a four-weeks international 
seminar at the University of Maryland. 
This was the first international seminar 
emphasizing teacher education to be 
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held in the United States since the war. 
It was also the first international edu- 
cational meeting in which a German 
delegation participated. 


Categories of Need 


American organizations are urged by 
CIER and by UNESCO to continue to 
stress during 1948-49 the provision of 
such services as the following: 


1. Sending of books and other educational 
materials, working through American or in- 
ternational organizations with operating pro- 
grams in the field (listed in CIER Handbook). 

2. Offering of fellowships, scholarships, and 
study grants to permit key personnel in the 
devastated countries to come to the United 
States and other countries for brief periods. 

3- Providing educational and technical mis- 
sions as requested by the devastated countries. 

4. Encouraging educational work camps, 
sometimes known as voluntary service projects, 
whereby American students and other work- 
ers assist in practical reconstruction projects 
in devastated communities abroad. 

5. Making cash contributions to UNESCO's 
Reconstruction Fund or to American organi- 
zations, such as the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, with major educational reconstruction 
programs. 


Tackling the Children’s Problems 

One of the projects to be particularly 
emphasized during 1948-49 is increased 
aid to war-handicapped children. There 
are still in Europe and Asia millions of 
children who are suffering from 
physical, emotional, and psychological 
handicaps resulting from the bombing, 
the hunger, the cold, the loss of parents, 
and the horrors of enemy occupation. 
UNESCO is now making a special study 
of the problems of these children and is 
depending upon increased American 
aid. Other needs have by no means been 
fully met, although fortunately the lack 
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of simple expendable school supplies has 
been considerably alleviated in Western 
Europe. 

Other activities hitherto somewhat 
neglected in the American voluntary 
effort will be emphasized during 1948- 
49. These include reconstruction in the 
fields of science, fine arts, and mass 
communications. Based on the reports 
reaching CIER, there is also need for 
giving particular emphasis to the gen- 
eral educational needs of certain coun- 
tries which have tended to be over- 
looked by American organizations. 
These countries include Finland, Ethio- 
pia, Burma, Siam, Indonesia, Korea, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, and certain of the 
British colonial areas badly devastated 
by the war, such as Malta and Malaya. 


Active Participation Will 
Achieve the Priority 


The response to CIER’s appeal has far 
exceeded all expectations when the proj- 
ect was launched in 1946, but it has by 
no means been unanimous. American or- 
ganizations and institutions, designed 
primarily for domestic objectives, have 
not found it easy to reshape their aims 
and their programs rapidly enough to 
develop action programs in international 
relations. That so many have been able 
to do so is encouraging. Many others 
have taken a deep interest in the de- 
velopment of UNESCO, but have not 
yet seen clearly the necessity of aiding 
UNESCO to achieve its first priority. 
This reflects in part the same natural 
error which characterized American 





participation in the early UNESCO de- 
liberations—that of emphasizing UN- 
ESCO’s long-range goals while over- 
looking necessary first steps. One of the 
most important “facts of life” about all 
intergovernmental organizations is that 
they can only ichigve their ultimate 
purposes of world cooperation and 
world peace by demonstrating their ca- 
pacity to aid in the solution of prac- 
tical immediate world problems. 

Among UNESCO’s major slogans, in- 
tended to characterize both its purpose 
and its method of operation, is “Peo- 
ples Speaking to Peoples.” A second 
grade child hearing this slogan men- 
tioned in connection with UNESCO 
said, “Now I know what UNESCO is. 
It’s a lot of people just talking and talk- 
ing and talking.” All too frequently one 
leaves meetings of UNESCO and about 
UNESCO impressed with the accuracy 
of this childish interpretation, and with 
its dangers. Americans, in particular, still 
find it difficult to carry their genuine 
interest in international cooperation be- 
yond the talking stage—to translate it 
into terms for action. 

The ability to take appropriate action 
is the ultimate test of international un- 
derstanding. Rightly understood the 
slogan, “Peoples Speaking to Peoples,” 
is an action concept which can result, as 
it has in the case of the 350 organizations 
mentioned above, in direct meaningful 
contacts with other peoples and with the 
problems of other countries. UNESCO's 
success hinges in large measure upon this 
interpretation of its program. 
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Report from Ashridge 


GERTRUDE A. HANKAMP 


During July and Adgust I had the opportunity to participate in the 
UNESCO Seminar on Teacher Education at Ashridge College, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire, England. It seems particularly appropriate to 
include an account of that experience in this issue of EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. In addition, since the Association’s executive committee 
made it possible for me to be away from Washington in order to par- 
ticipate in the seminar, I am taking the privilege of using these pages 
to report to the members of the Association for Supervision ard Cur- 
riculum Development. It is not a complete report; you will recognize 
the limitations of space. Neither is it a formal report; rather, it says the 
things I want most to say to you. It is, however, a report calling for your 
reactions. I shall look forward to receiving them.—G.A.H. 


TO COMPRESS A SIX-WEEKS SEMINAR into anproximately 2000 words is 
no mean task. And to attempt to share the experiences which sixty- -five individuals 
had during that time is presumptuous indeed. Finally, to select the right bits of 
living and working together and to fit them into place to make a picture which, 
if not complete, has a degree of unity is probably something which no one should 
attempt. 

Would it be wisest to review in detail the work of one of the three study 
groups? Shall I concentrate on ideas which speakers shared with the entire se inar 
group? Would American readers profit most from an account of the outstanding 
educational films produced by other countries or one of England’s Emercency 
Teacher Training Scheme? Could I tell effectiv ely of the contributions which 
individual seminar members made to the total work of the croup and how my 
knowledge and understanding of educational efforts in other countries has grown 
because of an opportunity to work with educators from countries other than my 
own? Or would readers of EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP be most interested in some 
observations on the group process growing out of the work of such an interna- 
tional seminar? 

In this first report, however, I am going to avoid making choices. You will 
want to know, I am sure, bits about many aspects of the semirar work, So it is a 
bird’s-eye view that you will have in this “Report from Ashridge.” 


Where We Worked Together modern living to allow for long periods 

About thirty miles north of London’ of concentrated work. close enouch to 
is Ashridge, once a private estate, now centers of historical and current interest 
an adult education center. Its location that a dav’s trip holds manv satisfactions. 
is ideal for six weeks of working to- _ It was in this setting that sixty-five 
gether—far enough from the rush of people from twenty-three countries 
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learned to know a bit of England and 
its people, shared the English rations, 
and accepted the English rain. From 
here we traveled by bus to see first- 
hand some of England’s Emergency 
Training Colleges and to visit briefly 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Stratford- 
on-Avon, and St. Albans. Most impor- 
tant of all, it was here that we worked, 
discussed, wrote, ate, talked, and played 
together; that we learned to know each 
other as people; that we shared our 
common ecucational problems; that we 
became convinced that, just as UNESCO 
had provided the setting in which we 
might work together for a brief period 
of time, each one of us had a personal 
responsibility to further the work of 
UNECO in each of its member nations. 


Who We Were 

Because of the theme, “The Educa- 
tion and Training of Teachers,” par- 
ticipants were, for the most part, in- 
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dividuals responsible for some aspects 
of teacher education in their own coun- 
tries. Among them were staff members 
and administrators in teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, and university 
schools of education; secondary school 
teachers and principals; supervisors; 
members of ministries of education; and 
indivicuals working in research centers. 


Our Most Important Task 

The work of the three study groups, 
focused on a survey of present practices 
and desired improvements in various 
aspects of teacher education—Child 
Growth and Development, Social Un- 
derstanding, and International Under- 
standing—comprised the core of seminar 
activity. With the exception of a few 
days on which trips were scheduled, 
groups met for discussion three hours 
daily and individuals spent many extra 
hours in committee meetings and 
writing. 
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Each study group devoted its atten- 
tion, in the main, to one of the three 
topics. However, it was clearly indi- 
cated that this need not limit group 
discussions in any way and that the 
various groups might easily find them- 
selves concentrating on similar prob- 
lems. The fact that this proved true in 
several instances indicates both the 
existence of certain common educa- 
tional problems in countries represented 
and the atmosphere of freedom in 
which work moved forward. Through- 
out the seminar fairly good avenues of 
communication existed for sharing the 
work of the three groups. 


A Concentrated View of One Group 

Since I was a member of Study 
Group I, “Child ‘Growth and Develop- 
ment,” I’d like to share with you some 
of its accomplishments. Discussions cen- 
tered around ways and means of im- 
proving the teaching of child growth 
and development and of putting into 
effect in actual learning situations ac- 
cepted principles and results of re- 
search, Certainly neither the nature nor 
‘the content of the discussions differed 
materially from those in which we 
might participate in this country. 

Because of the varied makeup of the 
group, however, the illustrations of 
practice and the needs for improvement 
reflected a world-wide point of view. 
Working with a leader from Australia 
and a secretary from the United States 
(yes, your editor discovered first-hand 
what it means to be a group recorder 
over an extended period of time) were 
fellow-educators from Wales, Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada, South Africa, India, 
Ireland, France, Austria, Burma, Tur- 
key, and England. 
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How Group Process Worked 

Readers of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
will be interested, I believe, in some as- 
pects of the group process which are 
particularly evident in an international 
group. For, although the fifteen mem- 
bers in Group I were much like any 
fifteen people working together in any 
situation, the very fact that we came 
from widely separated parts of the 
world introduced factors that would 
not hold true, to such a marked extent, 
in a national group. 


@ What happens, for example, when two 
languages must be used? What effect does 
the interpretation of every statement into 
either French or English have on the flow 
of discussion? How does even a minimum 
of such interpretation affect individual 
contributions and group understanding? 


@ How does one deal with differences in 
terminology when the same language is 
used? How many of my American col- 
leagues would, I wonder, comprehend 
immediately what the English mean by 
“infant school,” “sixth form,” or “public 
school.” And would you not, as I did, 
come to the conclusion that some of our 
American pedaguese is both fearful and 
wonderful, when you attempted to trans- 
late it into terms understandable to all. 


@ Would you modify your opinion that 
long speeches have no place in discussion 
sessions? When you reflect, for example, 
how little you know about the education 
of New Zealand or Turkey, might you 
not agree that it would be well to have 
one person talk at length if you are to 
move forward with a degree of under- 
standing? 


@ How do varied responsibilities to gov- 
ernments affect the kind of work done in 
light of both individual and group pur- 
poses? Seminar participants were not of- 
ficial government representatives, but 
many will be asked to file reports. 


@ How do widely differing national cul- 
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tures, political ideologies, and means of solv- 
ing social and economic problems affect the 
way in which a group attacks problems? 


@ What do constant visitors and press rep- 
resentatives do to the makeup of the group? 
In an agency such as UNESCO a high 
quality of public relations is not only im- 
perative but most desirable. Can effective 
group work move forward under such 
circumstances? 


In spite of—or because of the recogni- 
tion of—the existence of the aspects 
indicated above, both members and ob- 
servers agreed that there had been a 
high quality of human relations evident 
in all of the work of the group. In 
evaluating its behavior over a period of 
six weeks it was generally agreed that: 


—there had been a consistently high level 
of member participation. Certainly skillful 
leadership was a major reason for this 
degree of success. 

—the group early achieved a spirit of 
“we-ness’—a group sense. Very soon 
identification with countries became rela- 
tively unimportant. Essentially, individuals 
became a group looking for ways of im- 
proving the education of children and 
youth through improved teacher education. 
—questions of misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement were talked out until a con- 
sensus was reached. Not once was it neces- 
sary to take a vote to reach agreement. 
This quality of group thinking was par- 
ticularly characteristic of the preparation 
of group reports. In the process of their 
preparation there was discussion, writing, 
examination and suggestion, and rewriting. 
There resulted, therefore, reports which, 
if not headline making, were genuine 
group efforts representing the combined 
thinking of people from a dozen countries. 


A comment on the work of all of 
the study groups comes from H. C. 
Dent, editor of the Times Educational 
Supplement (London), of August 28, 
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1948. Mr. Dent visited the seminar on 
two separate occasions. He says: 


It was an exhilarating and vastly en- 
couraging experience to sit as observer 
with these groups toward the end of what 
must have been an extremely arduous 
period of concentrated study and to feel 
the warm friendliness and the comradely 
atmosphere which inhibited no out-spoken- 
ness and encouraged no evasion, even for 
courtesy’s sake. If wars begin in the hearts 
of men, surely here was illustration that 
peace begins thus also. 

And that, I believe, must be reckoned 
the outstanding achievement of this 
seminar. “The educative influence of the 
members upon each other,” as one par- 
ticipant described it. “Intangible benefits,” 
said another. But there were tangible, and 
even visible, benefits as well. Members 
who arrived shy, diffident, constrained 
matured into the best of good companions 
and first-rate contributors to discussion. 
Many learned more in six weeks than they 
could have done in six years at home. 


Some of the Ideas We Shared 


Certainly one of the functions of 
UNESCO’s Education Division was 
served through the sharing of new de- 
velopments and identified needs in 
teacher education. American partici- 
pants and others, for example, left with 
an understanding and appreciation of: 


—the way in which England is courag- 
eously and positively meeting the teacher 
shortage problems. Some eighty emer- 
gency. colleges have been set up. In these 
colleges students take a year’s intensive 
course. In observing these colleges it was 
interesting to note that each individual 
staff plans the curriculum with relative 
freedom and that, in general, curric- 
ulums are based on the needs of learners 
rather than on a traditional framework. 
Neither is completion of the secondary 
school certificate necessary to entrance. 
While a large proportion have com- 
pleted secondary school, most of the 
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students are mature individuals with 
some background in business or industry 
or a university degree. Tuition is free 
and maintenance allowances are available. 

—the financial underwriting of preparation 
for teaching to which several countries 
subscribe. Not only England but also 
such countries as Australia and New 
Zealand provide generous financial as- 
sistance to teachers in training. The 
implications for both recruitment and 
selection of future teachers are obvious. 

—the positive way in which countries such 
as France and Turkey are attacking the 
education of teachers for rural areas. 

—India’s courage in extending educational 
opportunities at the elementary level to 
all its people. In one province the goal 
for the next five years is 22,000 new 
village schools. During the past year 
4500 new ones have béen started and in 
many cases villagers have themselves 
built the school. The problem of 
teacher education in such a situation is 
difficult for us to comprehend. 


To other participants American edu- 
cation also had ideas to offer. The work- 
shop idea, our extensive program of in- 
service education, the cooperative work 
of colleges and public school systems, 
and various techniques of child study— 
such as the sociogram—are aspects in 
our program of teacher education which 
were relatively new to many from other 
countries. 


The Problems Common to All 

It is interesting in this connection, 
also, to note common preblems that 
seemed crucial ones to a large portion 
of the seminar members. From every 
, group, for example, came a report with 
suggestions for teacher recruitment. In 
Group II this concern was directly re- 
lated to the social status of teachers; in 
Group I it grew out of a consideration 
of the mental health of teachers as it 
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affected the mental health of children. 
Group I also found the problem of 
social understanding an integral part of 
all problems of child development; and 
in one of its final reports “Education 
and International Understanding” dealt 
with the particular contribution of the 
human development approach to inter- 
national goodwill. Again and again, in 
all group reports, came the plea for a 
more functional and realistic approach 
to teacher education. Various countries 
are moving forward in this respect, but 
in no one is there complete satisfaction 
with programs as they now exist. 


What We Said About Ourselves 


I wish that all of you might have sat 
through the two final days of sharing 
and evaluation. There was overwhelm- 
ing agreement that such international 
seminars should be held regularly and 
that one dealing with teacher education 
should be repeated within three to five 
years. Participants agreed, also, that pre- 
planning on the part of UNESCO and 
on the part of governments with respect 
to participants would materially im- 
prove the working period. The state- 
ments of strengths far outweighed 
weaknesses, however, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that suggestions for im- 
provement tended to emphasize the 
desirability of the workshop approach. 


A Task for ASCD 


“Six unforgettable weeks” was the 
evaluation of one seminar participant. 
For ASCD’s executive secretary they 
were just that. To share with you a 
bit of that experience is now my re- 
sponsibility. For I am convinced that in 
this world in which we live today any 
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educational efforts which confine them- 
selves continually to the shores of any 
one country are not realizing their full 
potentialities. I propose that ASCD can 
extend its area of professional service 
and enrich itself by: 


@ moving as rapidly as it can to the com- 
pletion of its project to bring an educator 
from another country to visit American 
schoo!s and colleges and, fully as impor- 
tant, to share with us what other countries 
are doing. Our furd for financing such a 
visitor is two-thirds complete. I invite all 
ASCD people who have not contributed 
to the furd to do so immediately. Per- 
sonally, I know of no other project on 
which we might more profitably expend 
our efforts. 


@ including in the pages of EnucationaL 
LeapersHiP some contributions from edu- 
cators in other lands as well as reviews of 
outstarding professional books from other 
countries. In our knowledge of profes- 
sional developments beyond our own 
shores we, as educators, are as guilty of 
the term iso’ationist as are some of our 
public officials we so glibly accuse. 


@ participating in some of UNESCO's 
ongoing projects and offering our services 
to that body of which we are a member 
nation. Supervisors, teachers, and children 
can cooperate actively in the UNESCO 
tensions project. I hope very soon to give 
you more detailed information on that. 
It would seem also that ASCD has within 
its membership a committee willing to 
draw up for the UNESCO Education Sec- 
tion a description of outstanding develop- 
ments in teacher education in the United 
States, with places where such experimen- 
tation is going on and individuals available 
for consultant service. Neither would it 
be beyond comprehension that such a re- 
port might indicate some of our own areas 
of weakness in which consultant service 
from other countries would be helpful. 


@ actively promoting, in our own jobs, 
greater opportunities for improvement of 
international understanding and knowl- 
edge of the agencies working for world 
goodwill, through programs of adult edu- 
cation as well as in work with children 
and youth. 


ASCD’s program is your program. 
Your reaction to these proposals will 
help to make it even more so. 





May we emphasize two concrete proposals for furthering the cause of international 


understanding through education. 


1. Curriculum centers in Germany will welcome as many curriculum bulletins 
as you can send for their use. According to information we have received there is 
parti ular need for bulletins dealing with the social studies, citizenship education, 
teacher-pupil planning, literature (emphasis on children’s literature concerning Amer- 
i-a and other countries), currizulum laboratory set-ups, school planning, and work- 
shops. If you can spare fifteen copies of each bulletin, all the curriculum centers can 
te serviced. Wrap these materials carefully and send them immediately to Chief, 

- Education Branch, E. and C.R. Division, OMGUS, APO 742, c/o Postmaster, New 
- York, N. Y. It will be wise to send a covering letter to Germany indicating that you 
are sending the curri-ulum bulletins. We will appreciate it if you inform the ASCD 


office of any materials sent. 


2. Do you have in your personal, professionai library or school library a copy of 
Education for International Understanding in American Schools. This 
veluable publi-ation sells for $1 and can be ordered from the ASCD office. We be- 
lieve that every school library should have a copy and that educational leaders should 


be familiar with this publication. 
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AL Marshall Plan 
for the Teaching Profession 











LYLE W. ASHBY 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund is doing a great deal for the 
teachers in war-devastated countries to restore confidence in them- 
selves and their fellow man. Some thoughts of teachers and expressions 
of gratitude are reported by Lyle W. Ashby, associate director of the 
Division of Publications, NEA, and chairman of the NEA Staff Com- 
mittee on the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 


LAST YEAR THE TEACHERS of 
the nation contributed over $275,000 to 
aid the teachers of the war-devastated 
nations of the world through the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund. The aid 
reached selected teachers in more than 
twenty-five nations in the form of food, 
clothing, books, and in a few cases 
enabled teachers in devastated countries 
to study in this country. 

Each teacher who received aid 
through the Fund also received a letter 
from the executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, 


Sstat- 


ing that the gift was a token of the 
goodwill of the teachers of America 
to all of the teachers of the recipient’s 
nation. The letter stated that if the 
recipient of aid would write a letter to 
the NEA it would be forwarded in this 
country to a teacher or group of 
teachers who had contributed to the 
Fund so that correspondence and ex- 
change of ideas might follow. 


The Letters Pour In 


In response to this suggestion many 
thousands of letters have been received 
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from the teachers of Europe. These 
letters provide a rich source of ma- 
terial on the present-day thinking of the 
teachers of the war-devastated coun- 
tries who, in the face of almost hopeless 
difficulties, are seeking to set a new 
generation of youth upon the path of 
peace, decency, and understanding. 

All of these letters express tremendous 
gratitude. They are enthusiastic, to be 
sure, about the food and the clothing 
which they received in the packages. 
Since 1939, for the most part, they have 
not had the simple foods that we take 
for granted. Such things as milk, choco- 
late, sugar, and coffee are mentioned in 
almost every letter. Many of the writers 
say that words simply cannot express 
their gratitude for the simple physical 
help to be found in the food packages. 


They Know That We Care 


Even more touching, however, is their 
gratitude in the knowledge that the 
teachers of America have not forgotten 
them, that they have colleagues over 
here who wish to help them. This is 
true of the teachers of all of the nations 
into which aid went. 

Teachers in the occupied countries 
were surprised and astonished to receive 
the packages from American teachers. 
One German teacher writes that the 
economic lift to the teacher receiving a 
package is tremendous. Then he says: 
“The first time that I was convinced 
of the goodwill of many of your nation 
was that day when we opened the 
Care parcel. d 

West of the iron curtain, teachers 
are greatly concerned about the menace 
of Communism. They are hoping and 
praying for the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Particularly do the teachers 
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in the occupied countries express the 
fear of Communism. 

Letters from the iron curtain coun- 
tries thetnselves are of course not out- 
spoken along this line. Some of them 
remind us that they have to look both 
to the east and to the west, that they 
want to be friends with us, but that 
living as they do at the bloody cross- 
roads of history their lot is also cast 
with the east. This may not be their 
choice but it is their fate. In the shift- 
ing tides of the gigantic tug and pull 
of the cold war it is fortunate that some 
of the people in between at least know 
that we care about their fate as human 
beings. 

From many of the countries of 
Europe, the teachers’ letters describe 
the incredible difficulties under which 
they teach. Consider the problem of 
trying to teach children whose lives 
have been warped by the war and its 
consequences, whose stomachs are still 
never full, whose clothing is in rags, 
who must literally forage for food 
and clothing. 

There are certain unpleasant words 
which appear frequently in these letters: 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. The teach- 
ers themselves are the victims after 
years of undernourishment. So are their 
children, their parents, the children 
they teach. And there is another un- 
pleasant word: blackmarket. Many of 
the things sent to them by the teachers 
in America are available to them only 
on the blackmarket and at prices which 
would require several months of their 
wages to buy. 

Many of the teachers in the devastated 
countries have been forced to start over 
again with nothing. Every worldly pos- 
session they had was lost. Yet they stil] 
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have hope. They are determined to 
help the children on the pathway to 
what they hope will be a better life 
for them. 

Many of the letters describe their 
own teaching situations at length and 
look forward with keen interest to the 
establishment of a correspondence with 
some American teacher. 
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The Element of Hope 

To show the attitude of the teachers 
who have received aid one can do no 
better than to quote one of the thou- 
sands of letters—such as the following 
portion of a letter from a teacher in 
Finland. 


I work day after day, my mind is heavy 
with sorrow, due to the troubles here about 
our country. We received our mail today 
and among the letters was a surprising 
letter. Then with curiosity and awe we 
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opened it; as | read it through in a hurry, 
I was afraid to believe my eyes, and slowly 
it dawned upon me, that somewhere we 
have a friend who is extending her hand 
not only to me, but to our whole teachers 
association, to say lift your heads up, do 
not fall, let the light of love warm Finland. 

When I received the package on March 
12, I was speechless and I cannot thank you 
enough for it. When I opened the package 
I pulled out one important item after an- 
other, I could do nothing else but look 
at them with tears in my eyes. Knowing 
that distance makes no difference, and 
knowing that by your warm friendship 
we are in the midst of your thoughts. We 
know that you give confidence and love 
to all the teachers of Finland. 


Again and again the letters say that 
the help of the teachers of America has 
restored their hope and their faith in the 
chance of a decent world. While the 
help we sent was small measured in 
terms of the astronomical figures of im- 
personal government aid, Paul French, 
executive director of Care upon re- 
turning recently from Europe said, “I 
am sure that nothing will have greater 
significance to the future of world 
democracy and international under- 
standing than this inconspicuous act of 
sharing on the part of our teachers.” 

Raymond B. Fosdick recently pointed 
out that what has been bombed out and 
broken down is not so much a smoothly 
running economic mechanism as it is 
man’s confidence in himself and in his 
fellow men, that we must find ways of 
dealing with the spiritual hunger of the 
world, that we must devise a Marshall 
Plan for dealing with these shortages. 

The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
has been a kind of Marshall Plan for 
our profession. We have given bread 
and cloth and books, but more impor- 
tant we have given faith and hope and 
courage around the world. 
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MA YEE YEE 


Ma Yee Yee has been in this country for over a year on a Government 
of the Union of Burma State Scholarship. During this time she earned 
a Master’s Degree at the University of Michigan, visited school sys- 
tems, and participated in conferences. In answer to our request for an 
article on the importance of exchange of professional people, Miss 
Yee Yee gives her views on ways in which understanding and respect 
for the peoples of the world can be promoted. 


IN THIS AIR-AGE no part of the 
world is really very far from another 
part. At no time in the world’s history 
have people of the world been brought 
so closely together. Isolationism is im- 
possible. It is, therefore, highly desirable 
that there be sympathetic understand- 
ing and friendly relationship among 
the peoples of the world. 

To promote sympathetic understand- 
ing and international friendly relation- 
ships, the possible way seems to be 
through giving better education to the 
general public of the various countries. 
The responsibility for such a task lies 
with educators of respective countries. 
It is essential that such people have 
unbiased views and authentic informa- 
tion about other countries. 


Personal Angles Enlighten 


Here the question arises as to how to 
obtain the right kind of information. 
Although books and magazines can 
give some information about a coun- 
try, they do not provide a personal 
viewpoint and understanding. But, once 
a person has been to a country and has 
come to know the people well, personal 
interest in and knowledge of that coun- 
try increases. With this basic knowl- 
edge, there will be further understand- 
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ing derived from economic, cultural, 
and social standpoints. 

Since I have been in this country I 
have made quite a number of friends. 
To these friends, Burma did not mean 
anything until they had met and come 
to know me. Through friendship they 
have learned a great deal about Burma 
from me, and I, in turn, have learned 
more about the United States and her 
people. Thus, we have achieved very 
close and friendly ties. 

Since I have studied here a year, I 
have some idea about the philosophy, 
aims, and purposes of the educational 
system in the United States. With this 
knowledge of the American school sys- 
tem, I can appraise our own schools in 
Burma more objectively. I realize the 
degree of success we have achieved and 
the extent of improvement that is still 
required to bring our educational sys- 
tem in line with modern views and 
practices, I can now make a better as- 
sessment of the ideas to be worked into 
the pattern of our educational system. 


There Is Inaccurate Information 
Everywhere I go I find people very 
interested in my country. This is not 
limited to school children—adults are 
greatly interested in the Burmese people. 
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Judging from the questions I have been 
asked, | realize how little we know and 
understand one another. So I tried to 
discover what information on Burma 
is available at adult and school levels in 
textbooks and magazines. I find that 
most of the information on Burma is 
either prejudiced or very superficial and 
inadequate. Sometimes there are many 
inaccuracies. It is not very unusual to 
find out-of-date information in some 
books and magazines. So long as coun- 
tries are misrepresented, the idea of pro- 
moting international peace and friend- 
ship will be difficult of achievement. 

We must set about to remove inac- 
curacies and misrepresentations in the 
descriptions of other countries and 
other peoples as soon as possible. Sy mpa- 
thetic understanding is absolutely essen- 
tial and should be promoted by all means 
of publicity so that the desired goal of 
international understanding be reached. 
To be able to achieve this aim, the study 
of the underlying forces in the cultural, 
economic, and social structure should 
be pursued. Presentation of such in- 
fluencing forces will help in reaching 
understanding between nations. 

One of the most important benefits 
of intervisitation by educators is that 
we have an opportunity of getting the 
personal contact. In this way we are able 
to clear up the misnomers and explain 
the fundamental causes which underlie 
our own culture and society. Through 
exchange of teachers and educators, in- 
formation which is not available in the 
printed form can be shared. Questions 
and discussion are possible. Close friend- 
ship and clear understanding grow out 
of these conversations and discussions; 
with greater knowledge and understand- 
ing come increased chances for peace. 
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Emphasize the Similarities 

In one of my school visits I was asked 
by some fifth grade children whether 
people in Burma are civilized and if they 
wear any clothes. Some wished to know 
whether there are head-hunters. When 
these questions were raised, the class 
teacher was embarrassed, but I assured 
her that it was perfectly all right with 
me to have and answer these questions. 
I believe that it is better to give actual 
facts and clear the misunderstandings. 
So I told them that there are still some 
backward people in the mountainous 
part of Burma, comparatively recently 
migrated into our boundary. These are 
a minority group in our population. 

I understand why such questions are 
raised. In the first place, Burma is a 
long way from the United States and, 
esol, there is a tendency to present 
only peculiar and unusual accounts of 
people from different countries. Differ- 
ences rather than similarities are more 
often brought out and, hence, there is 
such a tendency for misunderstanding. 
One effective way to clear up deen 
misconceptions is by actually meeting 
people of other lands and getting from 
them a true description of the country 
and the people. 


Interchange at the CIER Seminar 

I am writing this while attending the 
International Educational Seminar of 
the Commission on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. There are forty- 
nine of us, Eighteen countries are rep- 


resented—America, Austria, Burma, 
Canada, China, Denmark, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 


Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, The Nether- 
lands, Norw ay, The Philippines, and 
Sweden. During the two weeks we have 
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spent together we have established close 
friendships. 

As representatives of various coun- 
tries give talks on their own education 
systems, we get a chance to compare 
our own with those of other countries. 
We rejoice in hearing of the progress 
they have made in their school systems; 
and, at the same time, when their cur- 
rent problems are brought out, we try 
to work out the solutions jointly. We 
are not only interested in trying to help 
each other in striving toward greater 
success in each country; but we are 
discussing on a world-wide basis how 
to promote international understanding. 
We are here trying to find out the best 
ways of extending educational oppor- 
tunities for such understanding. Every- 


We Can Learn from Austria 


one is trying his level best to contribute 
some ideas in order to reach the desired 
goal. Here we are having the oppor- 
tunity to suggest and to discuss so that 
we reach a common decision. The main 
success of this whole seminar lies in 
the fact that we have understood each 
other and that we have established 
bonds of friendship. 

This is one instance of the advantages 
of having conferences of educators of 
other lands. Exchange of personnel in 
many fields is one way to overcome 
the differences and misunderstandings 
that exist among various countries. Tt 
will contribute to a healthy interna- 
tional relationship which is bound to 
lead to international understanding and 
peace. 








E. BOYD GRAVES 


A specialist in elementary education, E. Boyd Graves writes from 
Austria some observations he has made in the school systems there, 
and describes briefly some sound Austrian practices. Mr. Graves is on 


leave from Mary Washington College, 


THE VIEW that educational problems 
in Austria may be solved by substituting 
American practices for European ones 
is, in my opinion, only partially cor- 
rect. The judicious adoption of some 
characteristics of Austrian education 
would improve our own programs. 
Other characteristics, of course, we 
should eye with suspicion and dis- 
courage their development in our 
schools. 


Customs Based on Courtesy 

One favorable impression of Austrian 
ways occurred on my first visit to the 
office of a superintendent of schools. 
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Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


When I entered his office, he arose from 
his desk in the corner and, after ex- 
changing greetings, motioned me to be 
seated at a table at one side of the room. 
Surrounding it were three upholstered 
chairs and a small sofa. I noticed that the 
table was small and round and held a 
convenient ash tray. I was also aware of 
an informal, conversational atmosphere. 

Later, when I discovered that this was 
standard Austrian office practice, I 
learned that the round table is used 
because it has no head or foot, and that 
the custom is based on courtesy. Al- 
though I have visited the offices of many 
Austrian officials since that time, I have 
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aot yet faced the light and talked across 
a desk. The same courtesy is evident in 
the “Griiss Gott” chorused by pupils 
when a visitor enters a classroom, and 
it is in the tone of voice the teacher uses 
with his pupils. 


Factual Learning Comes First 

In the area of the three R’s, school 
children in Austria are unquestionably 
more proficient than their American 
counterparts. After three or four 
months in school they are able to read 
as well as children of second-grade level 
in the United States. Among the many 
reasons that may be given for this are 
the phonetic nature of the German lan- 
guage, which greatly simplifies learning 
to hei and spell, and the fact that par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers view scholastic 
achievement with uniform seriousness, 
so that children spend a large proportion 
of their time outside of school in con- 
centrated study. This seriousness of 
purpose accounts for the negligible 
amount of truancy in Austria. It also ex- 
plains in large measure the compara- 
tively few cases of non-promotion. From 
careful questioning of principals and 
teachers, supplemented by spot surveys 
in approximately one hundred class- 
rooms, it appears that retardation is well 
below five percent in the provinces and 
less than three percent in Vienna. 

By U. S. standards the amount and 
variety of instructional supplies are woe- 
fully inadequate, but teachers are expert 
in the fullest utilization of what they 
have. Maps, charts, natural science 
specimens, and the like become “centers 
of interest” around which the teacher 
develops a lesson or series of lessons that 
may cut across many fields of knowl- 
edge. The careful manner in which such 
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instructional supplies are used, pre- 
served, and stored in the school makes 
frequent replacement unnecessary. 
Teachers take pride in the thorough- 
ness with which they prepare detailed 
lesson plans, which include numerous 
drawings that are repeated in chalk on 
the small blackboard at the proper point 
in the discussion. They frequently have 
two sets of plans—one in the official 
plan book required by the administra- 
tion and one in a personal notebook 
which is kept and improved upon from 
year to year. Drawing is a required 
course in teacher-education institutions, 
and the excellent examples I have ob- 
served on blackboards and in Lehrpline 
testify to the quality of this instruction. 


Factors in the Learning Situation 


In the area of teacher-pupil relations 
there is often evident a warmth and sin- 
cerity suggestive of the best parent- 
child relationship in the home. Al- 
though this relationship has its basis in 
the authoritative philosophy character- 
istic of European school tradition and 
culture, it appears to give children an 
important element of security. The 
teacher’s obvious eagerness to help the 
pupil, the readiness to stop and patiently 
repeat or elaborate details, the encour- 
agement for pupils to interrupt the les- 
son by making a comment or asking a 
question, and the teacher’s expression of 
pride when understanding occurs or a 
good contribution is made, lead the ob- 
server to feel that he is in the midst of 
a good learning situation. 

Of course, the fact that the pupil 
spends almost the entire day on a bench 
participating in lessons is hardly in keep- 
ing with present knowledge of child 
development. But teachers in the U. S. 
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who schedule a portion of the school 
day for drills, practice, workbook exer- 
cises, and similar activities with the 
view to teaching skills might find a sug- 
gestion for refining their lesson techni- 
ques. The striking proficiency in the 
three R’s in Austrian schools is achieved 
without workbooks, printed tests, school 
libraries, or varied activities. It seems 
to be achieved through superior teach- 
in*, plus a° ‘cultural directive” for every- 

ene *o view such proficiency with the 
"tmos* seriousness. The teacher con- 
siders his work an art and, like the 
mus‘cian, strives for virtuosity through 
refining his techniques. 


These Are Representative 

Austrian education has many interest- 
ing characteristics that can be mentioned 
0 1 briefly here. In the provinces many 
schools have followed the practice for 
several years of advancing the teacher 
w'th his pupils into the next grade. Pro- 
fessional attitude is very strong, and the 
teacher is generally treated with dignity 
and respect by the public. The use of 
field trips is a traditional part of the 
school program, beginning in the kin- 
dergartens. In the teacher-education in- 
s‘itutions the program incluces one or 
two weeks each year at a ski resort for 
winter sports. Public kindergartens and 
day-care centers for children from three 
months to fourteen years of age are a 
boon to working mothers. In Vienna 
12,000 (fifty-five percent) of the chil- 
dren of working mothers are in these 
institutions from 7 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Teachers consider marks and grades one 
of their chief problems and ask many 
questions about U. S. practices. (Their 
system is similar to that used in the tradi- 
tional U. S. school.) 
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Old Patterns Remain 

The necessity in 1945 of re-establish- 
ing their educational programs gave to 
Austrian school officials the opportunity 
to reorganize the curriculum and to 
modify teaching methods along more 
democratic lines than had been followed 
during the period 1928 to 1938. The fact 
that they chose to return to the old 
pattern rather than to improve upon it 
is both regrettable and understandable. 
During the Nazi regime, Austrian edu- 
cators were almost completely cut off 
from non-totalitarian countries and 
could not keep abreast of developments 
taking place in psychology, philosophy, 
and other fields affecting educational 
practice. In addition, the academic tradi- 
tion supported by Catholicism seemed, 
all the more desirable after the “experi- 
mental” practices of the Nazis. 

As a result, the objective of Austrian 
education was to return to 1937, with 
little thought of improving the old pat- 
tern. In fact, there is evident in 1948 the 
definite assumption that as far as ele- 
mentary schools are concerned, the old 
program leaves little, if anything, to be 
desired. For example, administrators 
have not been concerned about the 
teacher supply in those areas having a 
teacher load under forty-five or fifty 
pupils. As soon as the basic textbooks 
and copybooks were made available, ef- 
forts to secure other printed materials 
virtually ceased. There is as yet no ele- 
mentary school library in Austria and 
no interest on the part of teachers or 
administrators in developing such li- 
braries. 

The heart of the matter lies in the 
Austrian point of view, concerning the 
function of the elementary school. From 
the standpoint of the activities in which 
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pupils engage, this function is to pre- 

are children for the secondary school 
(Mittelschule), despite the fact that this 
type of school enrolls only five percent 
of all children between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen. The dedication of the 
elementary school program to the Mit- 
telschule is suggestive of the traditional 
college preparatory program of U. S. 
high ‘schools, which has only in the last 
ten years been modified on a wide scale 
to make it a better preparation for life. 

The methods of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools conform to the philos- 
ophy of their function. The concept of 
mental discipline, the emphasis upon 
memorization, and the assumption that 
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mental development at the expense of 
physical and emotional growth is justi- 
fiable give the background for a rigor- 
ous and somewhat formal methodology. 
The impressive results in terms of fac- 
tual learning are the pride of teacher 
and parent alike. 


We Can Trade Ideas 

it is obvious that a fuller understand- 
ing on the part of ‘Austrian and U. S. 
educators of mutual problems and prac- 
tices opens the way for the continued 
improvement of education in both na- 
tions. This understanding is growing 
with an increasing exchange of informa- 
tion, students, and teachers. 








HELEN HEFFERNAN 


The educational task in Japan today is not one of rebuilding so much 
as one of change. In this article we see some of the factors contributing 
to the present situation in education and the long-standing blockades 
to learning; but, most encouraging, the progress already made in chang- 
ing attitudes and structures in the educational program. The author, 
Helen Heffernan, is in charge of elementary education in the State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


ACTIVITIES UNPRECEDENTED in 
the history of the world are in progress 
in Japan. For the first time an army of 
occupation has come into an over- 
whelmingly defeated country, not in 
the spirit of the conqueror but rather 
to free the people from the oppression 
of militarism and dictatorship. The 
Army of Occupation is the agency of 
all the freedom-lovi ing peoples of the 
world in removing “all obstacles to the 
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revival and strengthening of democratic 
tendencies among the Japanese people.” 
These liberators came to work with 
the Japanese to the end that “freedom 
of speech, of religion and thought, as 
well as respect for fundamental human 
rights” will be established throughout 
Japan. The slow process by which the 
potential for freedom and growth in 
every human being can be realized is 
now in progress. 
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The Mark of Early Culture 

To understand fully the difficulties in 
the way of attaining this goal one must 
know something of Japanese history 
and culture. The early Chinese in- 
fluence on Japanese culture is widely 
known. Before 1868 the civilization of 
Japan came wholly from China. The 
Japanese copied Chinese religion, art, 
writing, ethics, and philosophy—modi- 
fying them to their peculiar needs. 
Japan’s golden age of education reached 
its height around 800 A.D. A half cen- 
tury later decadence had set in. The 
energies of the aristocracy were di- 
verted into two widely separated chan- 
nels. In court circles interest centered 
in poetry, drama, music, and etiquette. 
Sound educational standards gave way 
to a superficial pursuit of the arts and 
to the methods of court intrigue. Out- 
side the court powerful provincial lords 
engaged in long feudal wars for the 
satisfaction of personal ambition. For 
500 years Japanese history records 
these two elements against a_back- 
ground of unceasing contention and 
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strife. As in Europe these centuries 
were the Dark Ages for education. Be- 
tween the dilettante and the warrior, 
genuine education was obliterated. But 
as in Europe, again, learning was pre- 
served, although it cannot be said to 
have flourished, in retirement. The 
Buddhist priests kept unbroken the 
slender thread of learning in much the 
same way that literary culture was pre- 
served in the monasteries of Europe. 
Here the parallelism between Japan 
and Europe ends. The Dark Ages ended 
in Europe with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. In Japan, feudalism with 
its emphasis on the superficial aspects 
of the arts and on military prowess 
lasted more than 300 years longer. Not 
until 1867 did the last of the feudal 
lords, Keiki Tokugawa, surrender to 
the Emperor the powers his family had 
enjoyed through fifteen Shoguns of his 
family line. This Emperor, a boy at the 
time, became the famous Emperor 
Meiji. The word Meiji in Japanese 
means enlightened government—and 
Meiji proved to be an enlightened 
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monarch with profound interest in 
education. 


The Age of a New Education 


Education had fallen to such a low 
estate that no program of gradual im- 
provement would suffice. A complete 
and comprehensive reorganization of 
education was undertaken. In 1870 all 
the schools throughout Japan were 
closed while the new education was 
being organized. In 1871 schools were 
reorganized with all power vested in 
the Ministry of Education. Control of 
education at all levels, public and pri- 
vate, was completely centralized. As 
far back as 1871 the first step toward 
complete dictatorship was taken in this 
centralization of all education in one 
authority. 

In 1890 the Emperor Meiji promul- 
gated the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion. The Rescript repeated the Con- 
fucian virtues but it undeniably laid the 
foundation for militarism and_ ultra- 
nationalism. The Rescript became the 
basic tenets of Japanese education. From 
entrance into school until the comple- 
tion of his education, every Japanese 
listened to the reading of the Rescript, 


f=) 
a part of which stated: 


. . . Always respect the Constitution and 
observe the laws; should any emergency 
arise offer yourself courageously to the 
State; and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of our Imperial throne, coeval 
with heaven and earth... . 


The Curriculum and Propaganda 


The document inaugurated a process 
of indoctrinating a people to a social 
and political philosophy in which the 
seeds of tragedy were deeply planted. 
In 1925 the Imperial Government 
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strengthened its position by the issuance 
of an ordinance providing for the ap- 
pointment of a military officer on active 
duty to give military instruction in all 
high schools, normal schools, technical 
schools, and colleges. Certain edu- 
cators protested vigorously, but dis- 
sension was quelled by methods char- 
acteristic of dictatorship and gradually 
the military emphasis was accepted as 
an integral part of education. 
Imperial ordinances followed in rapid 
succession to emphasize military nation- 
alism in all the schools of Japan. By 
1941 the task of making education one 
of the chief instrumentalities of propa- 
ganda was complete. The schools taught 
total unquestioning subservience of the 
individual to the State and that the 
greatest glory for Japanese youth was 
to die for the Emperor. The schools 
indoctrinated with consciousness of the 
divine mission of Japan in Asia and 
throughout the world. The military 
officers in the schools focused a major 
portion of the curriculum on admira- 
tion of and proficiency in military arts. 
At the beginning of the war some 
sixteen million children and youth were 
enrolled in schools. Until 1932 more of 
the national budget was spent for edu- 
cation than for the combined support 
of the Army and Navy. The highly 
centralized authority made it possible 
for the Ministry of Education to intro- 
duce propaganda quickly and efficiently. 
All textbooks used in elemen‘ary and 
secondary schools were revised to in- 
clude inflammatory, militaristic propa- 
ganda at the expense of authentic in- 
formation. The schools were used as 
the most important means of securing 
accep*ance of Shintoism, and so the 
power of religion was coupled with the 
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political and social theories of the mili- 
tarists to inculcate complete submissive- 
ness. 


Introducing the New Philosophy 


Into such an educational picture came 
the defeat of the Japanese armed forces 
and the unconditional surrender. The 
task of rebuilding could begin on the 
destruction and devastation of war. In 
May, 1947 the Japanese Government 
promulgated its New Constitution 
which commits the Japanese people to 
a democratic form of government and 
forever outlaws war as a means of 
settling international disputes. The great 
task as far as education is concerned is 
to clarify a philosophy of education in 
a democracy. Provision for buildings, 


‘books and instructional materials, ade- 


quately prepared teachers all loom large 
as specific problems, but the great prob- 
lem is to secure acceptance on the part 
of some 400,000 teachers of a democratic 
educational philosophy and through 
them to the entire population of Japan. 

In the war period the textbooks 
had been completey revised to present 
an exaggeratedly nationalistic point of 
view. The first task confronting the 
American educators called to assist in 
the reconstruction was to work with 
the best qualified Japanese to make new 
textbooks. This work was well on its 
wav to completion for elementary and 
secondary schools by the beginning of 
1948. 

Heretofore, methods of instruction 
were highly standardized. Teachers were 
permitted no freedom in the selection 
of content or methods of teaching. Thev 
were required to follow the textbooks 
slavishly. The Ministry of Education 
issued outlines covering the specific 
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periods of time. Teachers were required 
to report the faithful fulfillment of the 
task. Rigid examinations served as a 
further check. on the complete sub- 
servience of the teachers. Since all 
teacher placement was directly con- 
trolled by the central authority, any 
teacher who showed creativity or ques- 
tioned the authority of his superiors 
could be readily removed to northern 
Hokkaido to consider his shortcomings 
through a long and dreary winter. The 
educational advisers recognized the im- 
portance of freeing teachers from the 
fear of official authority and to release 
each teacher to be and do his best in 
developing democratic education. New 
courses of study based on the best cur- 
riculum thinking of schools in the 
United States were developed, and con- 
ferences were held throughout Japan 
to introduce and interpret these new 
guides for teachers. 


Integrating the Old and New 


Meanwhile, other American educators 
were at work on remaking the legal 
structure in order to break the strangle- 
hold of the Ministry of Education. The 
decentralization of education necessi- 
tated comprehensive studies of problems 
of school district organization and the 
financing of education. These were slow 
processes. The patterns of the cultural 
past were strong. The recommendations 
advanced by American educators were 
totally outside the experience of the 
Japanese. The American advisers, how- 
ever, recognized their task of uprooting 
militarism, ultranationalism, and a dicta- 
torship, but at the same time they were 
aware of the difficulties involved in a 
complete break with the cultural past. 

Continued appraisal was carried on to 
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see how much would be saved of the old 
ways without jeopardizing the develop- 
ment of democratic education. The 
American educational advisers and an in- 
creasing number of the Japanese recog- 
nize the dangers to education in an 
entrenched bureaucracy. The power of 
the Ministry of Education is being re- 
duced as rapidly as new leadership can 
be developed throughout the prefec- 
tures. Conferences have been held with 
administrators and supervisors through- 
out Japan, and intensive workshops 
carried on to help develop understand- 
ing of the new educational program 
and the function of leadership in un- 
regimented schools. Handbooks on ad- 
ministration and supervision have been 
prepared by school executives and have 
been taken out to regional conferences 
for review, study, and critical evalua- 
tion. Every effort has been made to 
give school people a genuine part in 
determining basic policies. 


Two Blocks to Progress 


The education of teachers for demo- 
cratic schools and the reeducation of 
teachers already in service constitute a 
task of gigantic magnitude. The normal 
schools were militant centers of nation- 
alistic propaganda during the war, and 
sound professional education had_ be- 
come virtually nonexistent. The normal 
schools of Japan had never exercised 
any significant leadership in education. 
They were looked down on by the 
universities and were completely domi- 
nated by the Ministry. The long process 
of improving teacher education has 
begun by helping normal schools to 
set up programs for the reeducation of 
teachers during the summer, by nation- 
wide studies of teacher education pro- 
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grams, and by drawing normal school 
instructors in to-participate in the wide 
variety of educational activities neces- 
sitated by the thorough reconstruction 
of education. 


Japanese education is confronted 
with tremendous problems of widely 
differing character. The problem of 
language reform is one of the greatest. 
Language is actually a barrier to com- 
munication. The great difficulty of the 
language necessitates spending most of 
the child’s time in the elementary 
school in an effort to master its intri- 
cacies. Notable progress has been made 
in reducing the number of Chinese char- 
acters, kanji, that the child must master. 
Efforts to bring some form of Romaji, 
Japanese words using Roman alphabet 
phonetically, into use are meeting with 
success. But language reform is a dis- 
couraging area because of a tremendous 
unreasoning resistance to any major 
modification of the system of written 
communication. 


Democratic Patterns Emerge 

What of the future of Japan? In 
fourteen months of day-by-day contact 
with the people throughout the country 
no evidence of hostility or antagonism 
was noted. Hundreds of Japanese ex- 
pressed the hope that the Americans 
would stay to help them develop a 
sound economy, a stable government, 
a modern democratic education. 

The future of Japan depends upon 
the United States perhaps even more 
than on Japan itself. With continued 
guidance, encouragement, and human- 
itarian aid, Japan promises to emerge as 
a vigorous, democratic people and a 
tremendous bulwark for democratic 
ideology in the Orient. 
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Teacher Preparation in Japan- 








VERNA A. CARLEY 


As adviser for teacher training, Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion, headquartered in Tokyo, Verna A. Carley gives us a picture of 
the uses to which normal schools in Japan were put as agents of 
propaganda; and tells something of the slow process of reorganization 


in these institutions. 


THE ESSENCE of the national entity 
must be clarified together with a realiza- 
tion of the Empire’s mission, a keen con- 
sciousness of loyalty must be fostered, and 
leadership training for national accom- 
plishments stressed. The essence of edu- 
cation will be mastered, instilling in the 
student a fervent interest in the teaching 
profession, faith in the national entity 
and in Imperial Administration pol'c’es. 
Such were the regulations the normal 
schools of Japan received from the 
Ministry of Education in 1943. 

In light of such a directive it is not 
surprising that the teacher education 
curriculum was narrowly specialized, 
providing neither general education nor 
adequate professional training. Entrance 
examination records substantiate the fact 
that students enrolled in normal schools 
were the lowest in academic ability. 


Fostering Potential Teacher Status 


The low standards and the amount 
and kind of governmental influence ex- 
erted on the normal schools in making 
them the instrumentalities of militarism 
have made them so looked down upon 
that the reestablishment of respectability 
for all teacher education has been one 
of the chief problems in post-war Japan. 
All of the government normal school 
textbooks were banned and a large pro- 
portion of teachers resigned or were 
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purged for their wartime activities. 

There were fifty-five regular normal 
schools—fifty-two of w hich had wom- 
en’s as well as men’s departments. 
Though they were under one director, 
each department was a separately or- 
ganized institution, not more than half 
having both departments in the same 
city. In addition to the regular courses, 
they had two-year preparatory schools 
for students planning to enter the nor- 
mal schools as well as ‘“‘attached” elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for demon- 
stration and practice teaching purposes. 

Entrance to the normal school was 
based upon completion of eleven years 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
for men, and ten years for women. The 
course in the men’s department was 
three years in length, and until 1948 the 
women’s course terminated in two years. 
After 1943 when the normal schools 
came under the Ministry of Education, 
they were classified as higher education 
institutions, though no steps were taken 
to implement this change in status. 


Types of Institutions 

Japan has had five types of institu- 
tions whose primary purpose has been 
the education of teachers. On the high- 
est academic level were the two (Bun- 
rika) Universities of Literature and 
Science at Tokyo and Hiroshima, post 
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raduate universities of the higher nor- 
mal schools. The aims of these two spe- 
cialized universities were to promote re- 
search and advanced study in the arts 
and sciences with emphasis upon the im- 
provement of the science of education 
and the preparation of teachers for 
higher institutions. 

Higher Normals—There were seven 
higher normal schools, the two (for 
men) at Tokyo and Hiroshima, inti- 
mately connected with the Bunrika uni- 
versities and in each case having the 
same president. There were two other 
higher normals for men and three for 
women. The curriculum was four years 
in length and was based upon eleven 
years “of elementary and secondary 
school preparation. Graduates were pre- 
pared particularly to teach in normal 
schools, in secondary, and in vocational! 
schools. The quality of the teaching 
staffs was superior, and attached elemen- 
tary and secondary schools provided the 
normal school students with opportu- 
nity for observation and practice teach- 
ing. 

Regular Normal Schools—Interest- 
ingly enough Tokyo Normal School, 
the first teacher education institution in 
Japan, had an American educator, M. M. 
Scott, on its staff and in order that it 
might develop along American lines ap- 
pointed in 1879 as director and vice di- 
rector two Japanese men who had stud- 
ied at Bridgewater and at Oswego Nor- 
mal Schools. There has been at least one 
normal school in each prefecture for 
the preparation of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. Until April, 1943 these 
were under prefectural control, and 
were considered on the secondary level; 
but in that year they became national 
schools directly under the Ministry of 
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Education, presumably to improve their 
standards and financial support, but also 
to increase the direct governmental 
supervision and control. 

Youth Normal Schools—Institutions 
for the preparation of teachers for the 
youth schools were given status as youth 
normal schools in 1944. During the War 
the youth schools were made a vehicle 
of government ultranationalistic and 
militaristic propaganda and _ training. 
Like the regular normal schools they 
provided three-year courses for men and 
two-year courses for women teachers. 
The quality of the staff and facilities 
was the lowest in Japan. 

Other Institutions—There were two 
special schools, one for the preparation 
of teachers in agriculture, the other, 
teachers of physical education. There 
was also a group of teacher training in- 
stitutions attached to the two or three- 
year colleges ( semmon-gakko). Here 
students reccived some instruction for 
teaching the major technical and voca- 
tional fields they were studying in the 
college. 


Special Preparation Is Overlooked 

At the beginning of the 1947-48 aca- 
demic vear Japan had 140 teacher edu- 
cating institutions. With a teaching staff 
of 6500, only one-eighth were women. It 
is interesting to note, too, that of the 
total enrollment of 82,000 students, 55,- 
ooo were men and 27,000 were women. 

In addition to the normal school stu- 
dents, 1300 students were preparing for 
teaching careers in the two Bunrika uni- 
versities, and there were a considerable 
number of prospective teachers, partic- 
ularly for the secondary schools, who 
were receiving their preparation in uni- 
versities and colleges not designed pri- 
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marily for teacher education. These in- 
stitutions have been the chief source of 
secondary school teachers, though no 
more than two units of a course in his- 
tory and philosophy of education has 
usually been given by way of profes- 
sional preparation, and most prospective 
teachers were not required to take even 
that minimum. The tradition is very 
strong that no preparation other than 
knowledge of subject matter is needed 
by secondary school teachers and that a 
university graduate should be able to 
teach any age group or subject without 
special or professional preparation. 


But Teacher Preparation Improves 


Efforts to improve teacher prepara- 
tion have been directed toward the ulti- 
mate goal of a four-year college course 
from which temporary variations could 
be made during emergency and transi- 
tional periods. National, regional, and 
local workshops, conferences, and study 
groups have concentrated especially on: 
(a) more adequate foundation of gen- 
eral or liberal education; (b) improved 
specialized subject-matter courses pre- 
paratory to teaching the new courses of 
study in the reorganized elementary and 
secondary curricula; and (c) greatly 
strengthened professional courses em- 
phasizing study of child growth and de- 
velopment, social understanding, curri- 
culum development, and democratic or- 
ganization and methocs. 

It has been a constant aim to develop 
these changes not by external directive 
or compulsion but internally through 
exercise of the democratic process inso- 
far as possible. This has been accom- 
plished in part by the encouragement of 
wide participation so that groups have 
had the experience of planning together 
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and operating under self-directed group 
control. 

University Reorganization—The 
reorganization and accreditation of 
teacher educating institutions on a four- 
year basis is an integral part of the total 
higher education reorganization prob- 
lem. According to present Ministry of 
Education plans, there will be at least 
one nationally supported four-year uni- 
versity for men and women in each 
prefecture which will provide at least 
general education and teacher prepara- 
tion and in most cases may have addi- 
tional facilities such as in agriculture 
and medicine, wherever such units are in 
existence in the prefecture and can be 
amalgamated. At present most of the 
normal schools are planning to join with 
other higher education units to become 
education faculties or departments of 
consolidated universities. Others are 
hoping to add the necessary staff and 
facilities to become accredited as separ- 
ate four-year colleges. Existing univer- 
sities are adding faculties or departments 
of education or are expanding the de- 
partments formerly in literature faculty 
into an independent Faculty of Educa- 
tion. It is expected that with the reor- 
ganization each prefecture will provide 
four-year umiversity preparation for 
teachers. Though for several years to 
come it will be necessary to provide 
shorter courses for elementary teachers, 
these are being planned in harmony with 
the four-year programs so that these 
teachers may continue their education. 

University Programs—Universities 
have made distinct progress in recogniz- 
ing their responsibility in educational 
leadership. Pre-service programs are 
being planned not only for students 
majoring in education but also for those 
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of other departments who expect to 
teach. For example, Tokyo University 
has added an attached school for ex- 
perimentation, demonstration, and prac- 
tice teaching; and Kyoto and Kyushu 
Universities have made cooperative ar- 
rangen:ents with local schools. This is 
providing, for the first time, direct 
experience for university students plan- 
ning to teach. To the regular graduate 
work offered in the past, a new type 
of part-time service has been added to 
meet the needs of school administra- 
tors, supervisors, and professors of edu- 
cation and psychology. For example, 
Tokyo Bunrika University in 1947 
started a series of post graduate seminars 
for educators in the Tokyo area. Tite 
first one was on curriculum; others in 
the series are on child growth and de- 
velopment, adolescent psychology, guid- 
ance, supervision, administration, and 
research. University staffs have also 
played a leading role in workshops. 

Workshops for Teachers—In order 
to develop leadership for the general 
reorganization of teacher education, a 
Ww orkshop was held from July 21 to 
August 16, 1947. It was under the aus- 
pices of Tokyo University, financed by 
the Ministry of Education and assisted 
by officers of SCAP. There were over 
one hundred participants who repre- 
sented all of the normal schools, the 
higher normal schools, the two Bunrika 
Universities, and the former imperial, 
public, and private universities which 
_ had large numbers of graduates enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 

The program consisted of (1) gen- 
eral meetings on the major problems of 
teacher education and the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum to include gen- 
eral education, specialization, and pro- 
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fessional preparation, and the transition 
of normal schools to four-year colleges; 
(2) study and discussion groups for 
such fields as psychological founda- 
tions of education, sociological founda- 
tions of education, educational admin- 


istration, curriculum, guidance, and 
methods; and (3) individual study and 
consultation on special problems with 
which an individual was concerned. 

Chief values of the workshop ac- 
cording to participants were (1) that 
a new type of democratic, functional, 
educational activity had been experi- 
enced which would be the pioneer for 
many similar ones in the future; (2) 
that groups which had no previous 
working relationships with each other 
had an opportunity to work together, 
to discover common interests, and to 
develop mutual confidence and respect 
—for example, between universities and 
normal school staffs, public and private 
school groups, Ministry of Education 
officials and university professors, and 
between young and old; (3) that 
“school clan” or “old school ties” 
gradually gave way to general coopera- 
tion among participants in the interest 
of teacher education and alma mater 
groupings were supplanted by interest 
groups; (4) that according to one dean 
“an affinity was established between 
psychology and pedagogy, two faculties 
which should advance abreast, but un- 
fortunately were not speaking acquaint- 
ances previously”; (5) that universities 
showed an interest in and assumed re- 
sponsibility for teacher education which 
in the past had been ignored; and (6) 
that Ministry officials had an oppor- 
tunity to learn newer trends, democratic 
group organization, and cooperation 
with interested groups. 
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Regional Workshops—Following 
the summer workshop, requests came 
from many parts of Japan for local one- 
week workshops which would continue 
the work started in Tokyo and extend 
that type of experience to many pro- 
fessors in local regions. As local work- 
shops had not been contemplated, no 
funds had been provided for them. 
Despite the fact the local groups had 
to defray their own expenses and could 
be relieved of their teaching duties for 
so short a time, between September, 
1947 and the close of the year, six 
regional workshops were held through- 
out Japan which were locally initiated 
and financed and cooperatively planned 
by representatives of the various teacher 
education institutions of the area. Before 
the close of the workshop each group 
had definite plans for continuing their 
cooperative studies. Ministry of Edu- 
cation officials and SCAP representatives 
look upon the development and success 
of these self-initiated and self-propelled 
local workshops as one of the most en- 
couraging manifestations of democra- 
tization of the educational system. 

National Conferences—At the re- 
quest of the Japan Association of Di- 
rectors of Normal Schools and the 
League of Normal School Professors a 
national conference on “General Edu- 
cation in Teacher Preparation” was 
held. It was held in two sections, one in 
eastern and one in western Japan, with 
professors of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, and mathematics 
in attendance from all teacher educating 
institutions in Japan. The meetings were 
organized, all discussions were led, and 
study guides prepared by the professors 
themselves under the leadership of a 
planning committee appointed by the 
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associations. This committee worked 
for several weeks in preparation for 
this responsibility. Ministry of Educa- 
tion and SCAP personnel acted as con- 
sultants, but the excellent programs and 
the keen and incisive discussions were 
the results of the efforts of the profes- 
sors themselves in trying to arrive at 
answers to their problems in providing 
general education. 


Coeducation Is Being Accepted 


Progress has been made in organizing 
teacher education on a coeducational 
basis. Normal schools were organized 
with two separate departments for men 
and women which were like two sepa- 
rate institutions. Some were separated 
as far as seventy-two miles, and in about 
half the cases were located in different 
cities. Men and women were not as- 
sociated in any activities even in the 
few cases in which the campuses were 
joined. Two normal schools which had 
one department completely destroyed 
during the war were forced to open 
the remaining department to both men 
and women. Speaking at the National 
Conference of Directors of Normal 
Schools, the directors of these two 
schools gave very favorable reports of 
the experiment stressing the improved 
attitude and study habits and that none 
of the terrible things that were pre- 
dicted had happened as yet. 

Though coeducation was advocated 
for teacher preparing institutions, no 
pressure was exerted by SCAP, because 
of the deep prejudice on the part of 
some Japanese against young men and 
women of this age being associated. It 
is significant to note, therefore, that the 
demand for coeducation in normal 
schools started with the students them- 
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selves supported by their parents. 
’ Women students in the city of Fukuoka 
requested to be allowed to attend the 
men’s department in the city instead 
of commuting to Kurume forty miles 
away; men students from Kurume made 
a similar request, and both departments 
became coeducational. This practice has 
the approval of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and has spread throughout the 
normal schools. Even when the two 
departments are in the same city, as in 
Kyoto, the men and women have exer- 
cised this privilege and have not only 
eliminzvec needless transportation prob- 
lems but have paved the way for further 





consolidation of these institutions among 
themselves and among other higher in- 
stitutions into consolidated universities. 


*& a se 


The above summary outlines some of 
the problems and some of the programs 
underway in the preparation of teach- 
ers. A more complete account of the 
total teacher education program can 
be found in Volume I, Education in the 
New Japan, published by General Head- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, Civil Information & 
Education Section, Education Division, 
Tokyo, May, 1948. 





The Structure and Aims of WO TP 


A. MAX CARMICHAEL 


This outline of the purposes, make-up, and action to date of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession comes from A. Max Car- 
michael, an associate professor of education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Mr. Carmichael attended the second Dele- 
gate Assembly of WOTP in London in July. We regret that space does 
not allow a greater erlargement here of the history and the promising 
future of this active, international organization. 


WHAT CAN A VOLUNTARY in- 
ternational organization of teachers do 
co give us a greater assurance of world 
peace, or to lift the educational level 
of mankind throughout the world? 


Goals—and Attaining Them 


These were the questions most fre- 
quently asked at the second Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession (WOTP) 
held in London last July. Every reader 
will instantly see the need for such an 
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organization. Every person attending 
the Assembly was certain of the need. 
Nevertheless, all during the conference 
one could see that the organization was 
struggling to find its purpose, Continu- 
ally the question, “For what purpose is 
our organization uniquely suited?” was 
brought to the attention of the delegates. 

But it was difficult not only to 
enumerate purposes, but also to choose 
methods for attaining them. Surely 
there is no need to duplicate the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
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tural Organization (UNESCO). 
UNESCO is an_ intergovernmental 
agency and this factor itself suggests 
that there are some projects that a 
voluntary, non-governmental, interna- 
tional association of teachers can best 
undertake to promote their interests and 
to foster education throughout the 
world. True, this organization must co- 


operate with UNESCO; but UNESCO, | 


during the past year, has given little or 
no recognition officially to international 
organizations of teachers. 


Boundaries Not Clearly Defined 


Furthermore, differences of opinion 
exist regarding the proper structure of 
the desired international organization of 
the teaching profession. For instance, 
should an international organization 
admit educational administrators or ex- 
clude them? Should the international 
organization of teachers be tied specifi- 
cally to international organized labor? 
Because of different views on these 
questions some teachers’ organizations 
have so far failed to support WOTP. 
This lively issue has its emotional facets 
as well as its more cool, intellectual ones. 

Then, too, there is the question of 
whether we shall organize internation- 
ally on each of the school levels—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college. Shall 
each level feel itself to be a distinct kind 
of a profession with a clear difference 
of attitude? What can be and should be 
the bases of cooperation between levels? 


Some Long-Range Plans 

In the meantime, WOTP has gone 
forward and it has had some interesting 
cooperation with the United Nations 
Organization and with UNESCO. It 
has taken an active part in the United 
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Nations Appeal for Children, making 
up kits and sending them to national 
members so as to make available all in- 
formation relevant to this task. It has 
made available to national, affiliated, 
and associate members the Newsletter 
of the United Nations. WOTP has 
given assistance to the NEA Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund and to a similar 
program in Canada. In bringing foreign 
teachers to the United States, the Na- 
tional Education Association has asked 
WOTP to have its national members 
nominate the teachers who are to be 
invited. But still more cooperation 
should be envisaged. Surely an organ- 
ization such as WOTP has a part to 
play in formulating a world charter 
for teachers, in eradicating illiteracy 
throughout the world, and in educating 
children in war-devastated areas. 

WOTP decided in its first annual As- 
sembly a year ago in Glasgow to gather 
information and opinions on the fol- 
lowing five fields: (1) interchange of 
pupils and teachers, (2) internationai 
language, (3) extension of literacy, 
(4) health education, and (5) teaching 
of social studies and current events. Full 
and useful interim reports were made on 
these matters in London. These projects 
will be continued over the following 
years. Every teacher is encouraged to 
present to WOTP his conan to 
these topics in the way of bibliography 
and other materials. 

WOTP will gather information about 
the structure and function of the vari- 
ous teachers’ organizations of the world 
for an interchange among their of- 
ficials. One entire session of the As- 
sembly was spent in hearing the execu- 
tives of these organizations tell how 
they are operating. These officials will 
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be asked to send in to the headquarters 
of WOTP descriptions of their work. 

But in addition to these purposes, 
every delegate and observer knew that 
WOTP existed above all to promote 
world peace. No other goal was as im- 
portant as this. 


Increase Citizen Responsibility 

Delegates were reminded that much 
effort had been made 
World War I to create international 
understanding and to create respect in 
the minds of children for other coun- 
tries and races. Yet war came. The 
democratic nations, due to their hatred 
of war, almost allowed themselves to 
be subjugated. It seemed that the solu- 
tion lay in increasing the power of every 
citizen of the world to take an inde- 
pendent part in thinking through the 
problems that traverse national boun- 
daries. Such was the answer given in 
the presidential address. Such was the 
conviction of the delegates. But this 
would first call for a teaching profes- 
sion whose members could, themselves, 
increasingly do this cooperative think- 
ing. WOTP will dedicate itself to 
implementing this goal. 

As for membership in WOTP there 
were, at the time of the second Delegate 
Assembly, nineteen national members, 
about forty affiliated members con- 
sisting of various state and regional 
teacher associations in the United States, 
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and about 400 associate or individual. 
members. 

But who are these people ‘he are 
promoting this world undertaking, giv- 
ing freely of their funds, time, and 
energy? Mention has already been made 
of the president, William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia. 
F. L. Sack of the Swiss Secondary 
Teachers Association, re-elected vice- 
president for a two-year term, is in 
charge of the committee designated to 
collect information and ideas about the 
value of some sort of an international 
language. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee who continue to hold office are 
O. V. B. Miller, of the Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation, and Margaret J. Pringle, 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Both of these were active at Endicott, 
New York in 1946 in the meetings at 
which WOTP was born. 

Newly elected members of the execu- 
tive committee are: J. K. Carson, of the 
Ulster Teachers Union, and Ronald 
Gould, of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales 
(NUT), both the executive secretaries 
of their respective organizations. 

WOTP maintains two offices: one 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., with William G, Carr 
as secretary-general; and one at 46-47 
Moray Place, Edinburgh 3, Scotland, 
with A. J. Belford as director. 
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in superwistion 
$1.25 


for 
Teachers 
Supervisors 
Laymen 
Principals 
Superintendents 


This publication shows where and 
how group processes can be used in 
a democratic school—gives an over- 
view of research and analysis—and 
includes examples of how group 
processes have worked in: 


1. Identifying the problems of teachers 


wv 


. Developing school goals 
. Determining curriculum content 


. Putting the curriculum into operation 


vu > W 


. Developing social sensitivity in a 
faculty group 


6. Studying and using community re- 
sources in city and rural schools 


“NI 


. Studying children and the special 
structure of classrooms 


8. Evaluating changes in pupil behavior 
9. Changing the behavior of teachers 


10. Learning to use the problem-solving 
method 


11. Releasing the unique talents of in- 
dividual teachers 


12. Developing a program for pupils with 
speech defects 


13. Planning a new school plant 
14. Coordinating staff services 
15. Utilizing the services of experts 


Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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As you work with your primary 
teachers on developing 


A FLEXIBLE 
PROGRAM 


to meet the needs of all their six-, 
seven-, and eight-year-olds, don’t miss 
the new help that’s available to you 
and to them in the new materials of the 
Curriculum Foundation Series. 

First of all, there’s Numbers We See— 
the first book of its kind—a visual 
method for developing all aspects of 
number readiness in Grade 1. All pic- 
tures, Numbers We See works with all 
the first-graders, regardless of what 
reading group they’re in. And the full, 
detailed Teacher’s Edition gives teach- 
ers a concrete number prograr: that 
matches the interests and number needs 
of six-year-olds. 

Also for six-year-olds, there’s Happy 
Days with Our Friends, new beginning 
book in the Health and Personal De- 
velopment Program—built in terms of 
the mental health as well as the physi- 
cal health needs of this age group. New 
and significant research is back of this 
book and its invaluable Teacher’s Edi- 
tion. Your teachers will be helped to 
understand their youngsters better with 
this material and to adjust all their 
teaching more closely to the character- 
istics and needs of six-year-olds. 

New for the eight-year-olds is New 
Centerville, rounding out Dr. Hanna’s 
primary Social Studies Program with 
a dynamic study of community living. 
This, too, has a Teacher’s Edition, full 
of practical suggestions for guiding 
children’s social development. 

All the Curriculum Foundation read- 
ing-to-learn books— in science, num- 
bers, health, and social studies—offer 
opportunities for enriching the primary 
curriculum and giving every youngster 
a chance to shine! Information on re- 
quest. 


“° SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


qtacHeERs 





/ Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
\ San Francisco 5 

; Pasadena 2 New York 10 
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The Changing ‘World 





Miles €. Cary 
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OUR GROWING INTERDEPENDENCE 


The editor of this department, Miles E. Cary, is professor of education at the University 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


MORE AND MORE, leaders in all walks 
of life are pointing to the actuality of a 
growing interdependence. In fact, it ap- 
pears that this trend toward interde- 
pendence is apparently the ground-swell 
of a profound revolution in our time. If 
this observation is correct, it seems im- 
portant that teachers should endeavor to 
understand the nature of this revolution in 
order that they may help our people to 
guide it intelligently. 

What are some of the signs pointing to 
this growing interdependence? 

The growing specialization of workers 
means that each worker is dependent upon 
workers in other specialized industries for 
the things and services which he needs and 
uses daily. 

The growing specialization of industries 
means that when one large service or 
industry suffers a stoppage or dislocation 
this cordition is felt immediately and 
progressively in all other industries. 

The growing standardization of products 
and services operates as a factor in this 
growing interdependence. For example, | 
drive my car across the country knowing 
that I can buy gas and oil and replace- 
ments for worn-out parts at almost any 
service station along the highway. 

The growth of interdependence is seen 
in the fact that, if factories and farms are 
to operate continuously at full capacity, 
consumers must have a purchasing power 
that is large enough to enable them to buy 
the things that are offered for sale in stores. 

There is a growing awareness of this 
interdeperderce in still other areas. The 
social psychologist is pointing out that 
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those aspects of human behavior referred 
to as “mind” and “personality” are the 
products of human communication. Fur- 
thermore, the child guidance expert and 
mental hygienist are saying that the sense 
of security is a product of relations of 
interdependence. To these things may be 
added the obvervation that our basic 
Christian values, such as the Golden Rule 
and Brotherhood of Man, appear to imply 
that ethical values require a kind of inter- 
dependence for their emergence and 
realization. 

And this growing interdependence is 
seen in our relations with peoples of other 
nations. Here again the facts and factors 
of interdependence are economic, psy- 
chological, and moral in nature. 

At this point the question may well be 
asked: What are the educational implica- 
tions of this trend toward interdependence? 
These things seem clear: (1) That teach- 
ers carry a special responsibility for help- 
ing our people to recognize and understand 
the growing pervasiveness and complexity 
of their interdependencies. (2) That teach- 
ers can help by showing the people how 
their competitive, individualistic philos- 
ophy, inherited from frontier conditions, 
row stands in the way of a full, generous 
functioning of the mechanisms of interde- 
pendence. And (3) that teachers are in a 
position to help our people create and de- 
velop a philosophy of interdependence. 
The question is:‘ Will we choose an au- 
thoritarian interdeperdence or will we 
draw upon our democratic heritage in 
creating a democratic-cooperative, a volun- 
tary-planning, interdependence? 
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Virgin’a’s First Elected Schocl Board 


IT IS COMMONPLACE for public 
school administrations to get out ahead 
of their communities and thus be hard- 
pressed for support for neces ary school 
improvements. But it is news when a 
community within an_ eighteen-month 
period rises up to push a lagging school 
system into an improvement program by 
demanding ard getting a popularly con- 
trolled school board—particularly in a state 
which has had ro elected school boards. 

This is what has happened across the 
Potomac from the nation’s capital in 
Arlington, Virginia, technically a county 
but actually an urban community of 
124,000, hous:ng the families of thousands 
of professional and executive employees of 
the Federal Government and of many 
national organizations headquartered in 
Washington, D. C. In wealth and income 
Arlington ranks among the highest com- 
munities in the United States. In the edu- 
cation of its adult population (median of 
12.2 years for those twenty-five and over), 
it is the number one county in the nation, 
and second among urban communities over 
50,000. 


A Lagging School System 


Little wonder that parents and other 
civic-minded citizens became impatient 
with an anachronistic school system. The 
schools were not only over-crowded from 
ee growth in the war years, 
but were inadequate in program and 
plagued by run-down build.ngs; poor 
facilities for Ne; gro children; only two and 
a half-hour sessions for first and second 
grades; no public kindergartens; and dire 
needs in the high schools. Sporadic efforts 
over the years to get more support for the 
schools made little headw ay. 

It was following a disappointing school 
budget hearing in the spring of 1946 that 
the ‘Citizens’ Committee for School Im- 
provement was born. Starting as an or- 
ganization of several hundred persons, the 
Committee in a little over a year, under 
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the leadership of a government agricultural 
specialist and former educator, grew to 
1400 active, determined citizens. 

Since Arlington’s school board was still 
appointed by a round-about process plac- 
ing ultimate control outside the county, 
the Citizen’s Committee, with the help of 
other civic organizations, spearheaded get- 
ting enabling legislation at the state capital 
providing for election of the school board, 
subject to referendum. The Committee’s 
leaders studied the school laws and, armed 
with a citizen’s petition, made a memorable 
visit to Richmond in January, 1947, which 
resulted in the county’s delegation in the 
legislature introducing the bill and success- 
fully piloting it through. 


Petitioners Exert Pressure 


Meanwhile, perceiving the need for 
capital expenditures, the Committee had 
in August, 1946 secured a petition of 5,000 
signatures which exerted sufficient pressure 
on the existing school board to get a bond 
issue before the people. Although hoped 
for earlier, the bond question finally ap- 
peared in May, 1947 on the same ballot 
with the referendum. Part of the bond 
issue was voted (over half of what the 
petitioners had asked for); but the vote 
to have the school board popularly elected 
was overwhelming. 

The Citizens’ Committee, now growing 
rapidly in prestige and numbers, began 
working with several other civic and edu- 
cational organizations on a convention 
to nominate candidates for the new 
board coming up for election in No- 
vember. Over fifty organizations sent 107 
delegates to this convention which, from 
a panel of twenty-six suggested names, 
finally chose a slate of five candidates. At 
first there appeared to be no organized 
opposition, but before the deadline seven 
others, including four of the current 
school board members, filed to run. Fol- 
lowing a whirl-wind campaign, probably 
unprecedented in school board annals, in 
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which the candidates spoke at scores of 
civic meetings and in which 400 canvassers 
called on nearly all the voters in the com- 
munity to acquaint them with the con- 
vention nominees and their school im- 
provement platform, the nominees were 
elected in November, 1947 with an average 
vote of two to one over the opposition. 
Three were elected for four-year terms 
and two for two years. The amount of 
energy contributed by enthusiastic, able 
citizens without thought of personal gain 
toward this campaign (research, literature, 
canvassing, and advertising) forms a sig- 
nificant chapter in the history of local 
democratic action. 


Is It Constitutional? 


The main battle seemed to be over, but 
about two weeks before the new board 
was to take office on January 1, 1948, the 
old board, after failing election, filed suit 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
school board election law. A storm of 
indignation arose, even among those who 
had voted against the new board. A trio 
of the county’s top lawyers volunteered to 
take the case without pay and succeeded 
in bringing it immediately to trial. They 
secured by January 6 a decision from the 
county court, manned by a disinterested 
judge from another county, that supported 
the constitutionality of the law and, there- 
fore, the validity of the new board’s tak- 
ing office. Later the case was appealed by 
the old board to the state’s highest court, 
which postpones a final decision until late 
in 1948; but few lawyers have any doubt 
as to its favorable outcome. 





Meanwhile the new board, undaunted 
by the constitutionality issue, began plan- 
ning its work in December with the advice 
of a group of top-level educators from the 
U.S. Office of Education and the NEA— 
the advisers mostly residents of Arlington. 
The board first appointed fourteen ex- 
ploratory committees—made up of teach- 
ers, citizens nominated by civic organiza- 
tions and PTA’s, and expert consultants— 
to advise the board immediately on budget 
needs for 1948-49 in various areas: primary 
grades, health, music, personnel, main- 
tenance. 

Although the school board secured an 
increased budget, it fell short of its first 
goals because final budget approval still 
rests in the general governmental body of 
the county. Nevertheless, within its first 
seven months in office the board, besides 
its budget revision, has appointed a con- 
sultant who is working primarily on a 
building program, conducted a school cen- 
sus; appointed citizen advisory committees 
for each school; held board meetings in a 
place convenient for citizen participants; 
started on comprehensive building renova- 
tions; made key changes in staff; arranged 
for a sale of bonds; revised the promo- 
tional system; corrected teacher salary 
inequities and established paid sick leave; 
developed more teacher participation in 
school policy decisions; and made many 
other changes which parents had been 
urging for a decade. Arlington’s schools, 
under popular control, are finally catch- 
ing up with the community.—O. Glenn 
Stahl, member of the Arlington County 
School Board, written for the ASCD Legis- 
lative Committee. 
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LEARNING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, Grades 1-8 
by Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf 


MAN IN HIS WORLD, Grades 4-6 


by Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, Grades 4-6 


compiled by Bennett, Dowse, and Edmonds 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, Grades 1-6 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, 
Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge 


LEARNING TO READ, Grades 1-3 
by Nila Banton Smith 


INTERMEDIATE READERS—1947 Edition, Grades 4-6 
by Nila B. Smith and Stephen F. Bayne 


USING WORDS, Grades 2-8 
by Lillian E. Billington 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 














Different . . . Delightful! 
WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


of 5 primary supplementary readers by Sharp, Young, and Storm 
Different stories about young animals....A new approach %? Are You? primer 


to teaching primary reading with two-way vocabulary con- joe non ze Dems 


trol (within the series and with leading basic series).... Little Lon Sebo — 


Delightful full-color illustrations—more than 700 in all! — Chippy Chipmunk's Vax 


cation—the third reader 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy T Hayes 








DEAR MARY 


With this issue we introduce Dorothy T. Hayes, recently of Syracuse University and now 
professor of education and coordinator of early childhood education, Oswego State Teach- 


ers College, Oswego, New York, who will write 


“The Importance of People” this pub- 


lication year. Illustrations for this article were done by Alla B. Cooper, ASCD executive 


assistant. 


DEAR MARY:—I have just reread your 
letter—the one in which you say: “After 
all these years of teaching, I’m afraid I’m 
a bit discouraged. No, I’ve not lost my 
job. Nor am I discouraged about the chil- 
- dren, nor about the people with whom | 
am working. I am discouraged about my- 
self! Despite all I know about the sensi- 
tivity of children to the feelings of others, 
I find myself getting so cross with the 
children. What must / be doing to their 
feelings?” 

It is disheartening, Mary, to find that 
your philosophy and your ability to carry 
it out just do not always coincide. But 
you are seeking help. The very fact that 
you are concerned about children’s feelings 
is encouraging. So many adults—teachers 
and parents—are neither aware of chil- 
dren’s sensitivity to the feelings of the 
adults in their world, nor do they even 
realize how many adjustments children 
are constantly making to the “upset feel- 
ings” of those around them. The wonder 
to me is not that a child is affected by 
the turmoil but that he so often finds 
ways of learning to live with it. It ought 
to give us fresh courage to keep working 
harder and harder to help adults help 
themselves in straightening out their emo- 
tional tangles! 

The other day I was in the play yard of 
a school. The young student- teacher was 
making an almost successful attempt at 
hiding her “hurt feelings” that resulted 
from an abrupt comment from the critic 
teacher. A four-year-o'd, who seemed to 
sense her di fficulty, tried to help her meet 
it by quietly taking her hand and saying, 
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“Don’t let it bother you, Miss Jane. She 
just finished bawling me out, too. I guess 





this is one of her off days. Come on, “let” S 
have some fun.” 
Another child, six-year-old Susan, was 


talking to me about a teacher in her school 
(one whom I later learned has been giving 
her colleagues some concern, also). Susan 
attempted to identify the teacher by this 
description: “You know the one—the one 
who doesn’t talk English—the one who 
doesn’t speak our language. You must 
know the one I mean—the one with the 
sick, tired voice!” 

And then there is nine-year-old Sally 
who has been spending some time with me 
each week. I have done nothing but try 
to create a situation in which she might 
feel free enough “to blow off a little 
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steam.” Her teacher thinks Sally is a dis- 
turbed little girl because she often fidgets 
in her seat and bites 
her finger-nails. Sally 
is often sent out into 
the hall because she 
fails to pay attention 
and ‘‘wastes so much 
time.” But the fol- 
lowing are the exact 
words spoken by 
this little girl who 
is working hard to 
understand and ac- 
cept her teacher: 

“TI lie awake at 
night try’ng to figure out my teacher. In 
the morning she seems nice, but she gets 
crosser and crosser n 
as the day goes on— 
except some after- 
noons when = she’s 
been invited out for 
a good lunch. Then 
she seems happier. 
She hates to have 
me suck my hair, I 
hate it, too, because 
often my _ hair is 
dirty, but before I 
know it, there I am sucking it again. 
Sometimes when she sends me out in the 
hall I get so darn mad at her I could kick 








her. Sometimes I think I don’t like her 
at all. I even feel sorry for myself that she 
is my teacher. But when other children 
tell me they have a better teacher than I 
do, I find myself defending her. It must 
be that I really like her after all. I guess 
I really feel sorry for her and wish some- 
body could help her.” 

I wonder if I ever told you about the 
reactions of two of our boys. Jonny used 
to whisper to me, “Dad is only teasing 
you, Mom. That’s just his way; don't 
worry about it, because then he only 
teases you more.” 

And you can imagine my amusement 
when I overheard Dick explain the reason 
for his interest in photography. He said, 
“Well, when my sister went away to col- 
lege she told me I ought to w ork harder 
at getting along with Daddy. She said, 
‘Think of something he likes to do and 
learn to do it with him—then, before you 
know it, you'll become better friends!’ At 
first I had to pretend I liked photography 
and I was bored at his technical explana- 
tions, but now I believe I like it even 
better than he does, and Dad is going to 
help me build the new darkroom.” 

Good luck, Mary. Teachers like you 
will find the help you need. Lucky children 
with teachers like you! 


Dorothy 





Commodore, New York City. 





ASCD’s ANNUAL MEETING is February 13-16, 1949. The place—Hotel 


Detailed information on the convention and cards for making room reserva- 
tions went out to all members in the September News Exchange. By sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope (legal size) to the ASCD office, non- 
members can receive the September News Exchange with convention data. 
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TOYS 





are excellent educational 
material for independent 
work activities for young 
children . . . in nursery, 
kindergarten and primary 
grades 











Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved by 

children everywhere give hours 

of fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 

fit into exact cutout outline on 
x 12” sturdy background. 
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Judy's Manuscript 


Judy's lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters, 
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Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series of Form Boards with 
objects familiar to children. The 
name of each object is printed 
in large manuscript letters. 
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Judy’s Alphabets 


Judy's Alphabets—Children find 
it fun to learn to spell with 
Judy’s Alphabets—50 plastic 
composition letters and ‘10 num- 
erals painted in bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match-Ettes — New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers on playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 





Judy's FAR 


Judy's deluxe Farm, includes 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts; 12 fence sections, 24 
fence posts. 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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The New—in Review 


Amo DeBernardis 








During the 1948-49 publication year Amo DeBernardis, director, Instructional Materials, 
Portland public schools, will be editor of this monthly department. Materials of instruction 
for review in these pages (books, pamphlets, films, records, etc.) may be sent to Mr. 
DeBernardis at 631 Northeast Clackamas Street, Department of Audio-Visual Education, 
Portland 8, Oregon. He, as editor, will retain the privilege of selecting for review those 
of particular significance to the readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. The teachers in- 
terested in a good list of books for young 
people should get a copy of Children’s 
Books, Too Good to Miss, published by 
the Press of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, price 75 cents. Criteria 
which determined whether a book would 
be included were: (1) Is the book good 
literature? (2) Does the book make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the child’s wisdom, 
or merriment, or appreciation of duty? 
(3) Does the book have child appeal? 
Books are listed in groups for children 
under 6, for 6-7-8-year-olds, for 9-10-11- 
year-olds, and for 12-13-year-olds. 


ATOMIC VISION. No one can escape 
the influence of the development of atomic 
power. The role of the school in de- 
veloping students who have an adequate 
understanding and perspective of this new 
force cannot be minimized or overlooked. 
Operation Atomic Vision, published by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the NEA, is a must 
for all secondary schools. Although it is 
written for high school students, it con- 
tains information which all teachers should 
read and digest. The book contains five 
chapters packed full of information and 
facts concerning atomic energy and how 
we can develop a better understanding of 
its uses. A discussion of the potentials of 
atomic energy for building a new world 
or destroying it should challenge the 
reader to reflection. “Your stake is clear: 
it is young people who have the most to 
gain or to lose in this crisis. There are 
three steps toward assuming your respon- 
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sibility in this area: (1) become informed; 
(2) share your information—talk, discuss, 
and pass the materials around where they 
will do the most good; and (3) develop 
your leadership function—use your initia- 
tive; get to know the key people; and get 
them moving, too.’ 

Although this statement is aimed at 
high school students, we all agree that we 
can use this same philosophy in terms of 
our own thinking and action. A detailed 
plan for organizing an effective program 
for carrying out the above philosophy is 
discussed. Considerable space is devoted to 
exploring the promises and hazards in 
atomic energy. Chapter five is devoted to 
explaining the new vocabulary which the 
atomic age has brought to popular use. 
An annotated bibliography of books, films, 
pamphlets, and documents is included in 
chapter six. Single copies of this book sell 
for 60 cents. Discounts are available on 
quantity orders. 


ELEMENTS OF ART. Eight new color 
filmstrips have been released by the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. Titles in 
this series include Lines, Shapes, More 
Shapes, Solid Shapes, Using Color, Color 
Proportion, and Painting a Picture. The 
materials presented in each of these film- 
strips are graphic, simple, and to the 
point. Art, Photography, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Industrial Arts Teachers will 
find these films useful. 


WHAT IS CHINA? Ie is a recent film 
released by The Motion Picture Associa- 
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tion, 1600 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. This film gives a good over- 
view of the Republic of China. Geography, 
history, peoples, and the development and 
changes 1 in China are emphasized. Interest- 
ing scenes of unskilled laborers, farmers, 
fishermen, and skilled artisans are included. 
For information on availability of this film 
write The Motion Picture Association, 
Educatonal Service Department. 


A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IN A 
SPANISH SPEAKING VILLAGE, pub- 
lished by the University of New Mexico 
Press, is an interesting account of a com- 
munity school built around the needs of 
the students in the town of Nambe, New 
Mexico. In this volume one can read the 
diary of a school which had a definite in- 
fluence on rot only the children but the 
adults as well. One is impressed by the 
realistic program that the teachers and the 
parents were able to develop by working 
cooperatively together. Many helpful sug- 
gestions for improving the school cur- 
riculum can be gained from careful read- 
ing and analysis of this book. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF READING 
MATERIALS TO INDIVIDUAL 
LEVELS AND LEARNING RATES, by 
Harriett Carmody, reading consultant of 
the Pullman, Washington, public schools, 
is a bulletin for teachers interested in im- 
proving the reading habits of children. 
Carmody points out that, “One of the 
basic principles essential to successful 
growth in reading is the guarantee that 
reading materials will be so effectively ad- 
justed to individual achievement levels and 
rates of learning that satisfactory growth 
for every child will be insured.” Many 
helpful suggestions are given on how to 
develop a successful program of reading, 
how to adjust materials to rates of learn- 
and how to determine the sequential 
difficulties of readers. The most com- 
monly used readers in the first six grades 
are listed in order of their difficulty as 
indicated by children’s actual reading per- 
formance. Copies may be obtained from 
the School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, for 50 cents. 


ing, 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL WAY, is the 
title of a new publication by the State 
Department of Education in Florida. The 
bulletin was prepared by a committee of 
Florida educators after considerable study 
and work. The work was coordinated by 
Sara Krentzman of Florida State Univer- 
sity and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Charles Hoban, associate professor of 
Audio-Visual Materials, at Florida State 
University served as consultant. The bul- 
letin contains many helpful suggestions on 
the selection, procurement, care, and 
utilization of audio-visual materials. The 
section on administration and organization 
will be helpful to those interested in or- 
ganizing audio-visual programs. Minimum 
requirements of a program, classification, 
distribution, room darkening, maintenance, 
and repair are discussed. Clever illustra- 
tions and pictures coupled with an interest- 
ing style make this book enjoyable read- 
ing as well as giving the reader a good 
over-view of the audio-visual program. 
Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
from the State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida, for thirty-five cents 
a copy. 


GROUP DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES. 
All administrators and teachers are con- 
fronted with the problems of conducting 
group discussions. The skills and tech- 
niques of group leadership have been ex- 
panded greatly in the past few years. It 
Pays to Talk It Over, a 48-page handbook, 
published by the National Institute of 
Social Relations, Inc., 1244 Twentieth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is especially 
designed for discussion leaders, program 
chairmen, and other persons interested in 
carrying on forum type programs. Many 
helpful suggestions as to organization of 
materials, getting the discussion started, 
keeping it going, concluding, and evaluat- 
ing the discussion are included. A sample 
check list for group leaders is provided. 
The section on audio-visual aids 1s concise 
and to the point. Discussion leaders will 
find many suggestions for use of audio- 
visual aids. Individual copies may be or- 
dered for 40 cents, and quantity discounts 
are available. 
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Galen Saylor, professor of secondary education, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, continues as editor of the “Front Lines in Educat‘on” department. Mr. Saylor 
will welcome reports of outstanding practices being sent directly to him for use in this 
monthly department. As editor he will select the items for use which are of the most 


interest to the largest number of readers. 


Local Workshops 


The use of local workshops for planning 
curriculum improvement and for carrying 
forward a program of in-service educa- 
tion has grown by leaps and bounds during 
recent years. It appears from reports avail- 
able that more school systems than ever 
conducted workshops this past summer. 
Usually these workshops are conducted 
by the local school system for their own 
teachers, but under an arrangement 
whereby participants may earn college 
credit in some university or college which 
cooperates with the local system in ad- 
ministering the workshop. The problems 
which receive consideration in these sum- 
mer programs are usually defined by 
teachers through a census of teacher 
problems and interests made during the 
preceding school year by a workshop 
committee or by a curriculum council. 
The workshop staff is usually composed 
of qualified people from the local system, 
as well as expert consultant service sup- 
plied by the local school or by the co- 
operating school of education. 

School administrators and curriculum 
directors in school systems in which local 
workshops have been cozducted in the 
past feel that this procedure is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable one for helping teachers 
think through educational problems. Also, 
it provides a stimulating experience in 
group living and group planning for the 
teachers. Some of the workshops have set 
up this opportunity for group experience 
as one of their important functions. This 
type of workshop has also proved invalu- 
able as a method of acquainting newly- 
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employed teachers with the program of 
the local school. 

Some examples of local workshops held 
during the summer of 1948 are: 

Philadelphia. The workshop conducted 
by the Philadelphia schools included both 
a two-weeks program ard a five-weeks 
program. In the two-weeks program, 
teachers spent two hours in small study 
and discussion groups. Fol!owing this, the 
workshoppers attended a general meeting 
at which outstanding national authorities 
in the field of education addressed the 
group. Afternoons were devoted to some 
type of activity. Those wishing to spend 
five weeks in the workshop spent the 
entire forenoon of the remaining three 
weeks in werking individually or in groups 
on problems of their choice. This work 
could be an extension of study initiated in 
the first two weeks. The afterroons were 
devoted to an activity program in studio 
arts and recreation. College credit could 
be obtained through either Temple Uni- 
versity or the University of Pennsylvania. 

Cincirnati. This workshop operated for 
the four days just prior to the opening 
of school. Fol'owing a general session each 
morning the Cincinnati teachers separated 
into about forty different groups for two 
two-hour work and study sessions. The 
school system had thirty outstanding edu- 
cational leaders present as consultants and 
leaders for the work study groups. Types 
of study groups include: current issues (a 
corsideration of important i sues in Amer- 
ican life with special refererce to their 
historical development and to their ap- 
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plication to the 1948 presidential election); 
teaching current affairs; discussion tech- 
niques; mental health; teaching slow learn- 
ers; evaluation; and a number of groups in 
subject matter areas. 

Denver. The workshop extended for a 
five-week period and was conducted in 
cooperation with the University of Den- 
ver. Because of the great interest which 
has been developed among Denver teachers 
in the work, registration was limited to 
300 persons. Two laboratory classes for 
observation purposes were held. In addi- 
tion to work groups which studied local 
problems relating to the elementary and 
secondary education, there were oppor- 
tunities for special study in child growth 
and development, education in intercul- 
tural relations, radio education, air age 
education, and family life education. In 
addition to general consultants from the 
Denver schools, a staff of outside con- 
sultants was available for use by the vari- 
ous study groups. 

Clinton, Iowa. The Clinton workshop 
was held just preceding the opening of 
school and extended for four days for 
teachers new to the system and three days 
for other teachers. General meetings were 
held in which speakers discussed various 
broad aspects of the educational program. 
During the remainder of the time sec- 
tional meetings, organized around curric- 
ulum areas, were held. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. The Battle Creek 
workshop offered not only a stimulating 
in-service education program but an en- 
joyable camping experience as well, for 
the workshop was held at a nearby camp 
which is operated by the Battle Creek 
schools on a year-around basis. The work- 
shop extended for a period of two weeks 
just prior to the opening of school. The 
staff was composed of faculty members of 
the University of Michigan, which co- 
operates with the Battle Creek schools in 
conducting the workshop, staff members of 
the local systems, and outside consultants. 


Virginia Aids the Visiting Teacher. 


One of the recent developments in public 
education in Virginia is the Visiting 
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Teacher program. The program was estab- 
lished on a state-wide basis in 1945, and 
since that time a number of conferences 
have been held by the State Department of 
Education to clarify the functions of visit- 
ing teachers and to help formulate plans 
for organization and operation of the pro- 
gram. In addition, the state department has 
recently published A Handbook for Visit- 
ing Teachers. This bulletin is the out- 
growth of the various conferences and of 
reports of the work of successful visiting 
teachers throughout the state. The hand- 
book gives suggestions for working with 
children with various types of special needs 
or with various behavior problems. It is 
particularly helpful in listing resources 
which the visiting teacher may use in find- 
ing special services for these children. 


Guide to Group Living. Several school 
systems are doing significant work in car- 
rying forward programs designed to im- 
prove the quality of group living, with 
special reference to development of better 
relationships among pupils of various 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups. As a 
part of these efforts several school systems 
have prepared excellent guides for teachers. 
Such a recent publication is There Are 
Ways of Living Together prepared by the 
Committee on Living Together of the 
Philadelphia public schools. 

This committee was appointed in 1944 
and since that time it has been active in 
carrying forward efforts in the Philadel- 
phia schools to improve the quality of 
group relations. The present bulletin rep- 
resents an effort to analyze the problems 
of group living and to offer suggestions to 
teachers for ways of improving the quality 
of group living. The bulletin is in tentative 
form and the committee expects teachers 
to analyze it critically and offer sugges- 
tions for its improvement before its pub- 
lication for general release. 

The committee expresses the goal of its 
endeavor in these words: That every child 
on every day, Have equal chance to learn 
and play; Not color, creed, nor place of 
birth, Prevent his fullest life on earth. 
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